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PEOOEEDINGS, 



AMKEI6AID* HALL, 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 8, 1860. 

In consequence of an arrangement made with the American Normal 
School Association, the National Teachers* Association assembled in 
the American Hall, at 3 o'clock, p. m. 

, The Association was called to order by the President, J. W. Bulk- 
ley, Esq. 

As an address of welcome had been delivered by his Honor the 
Mayor, to the Association in connection with the Normal Associa- 
tion, which convened the day previous, and was responded to by the 
President, further ceremonies were omitted. 

By request, the Constitution of the Association was read by the 
Secretary. 

On motion, Mr. Pomroy, of Buffalo, was chosen Local and Assist- 
ant Secretary, for registering names, and for receiving applicants for 
membership. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address, in, which, he 
gave a clear and impressive explanation of the objects and mission 
of this Association. 

On motion of Mr. Roberts, of Penn., the thanks of the Association 
were unanimously tendered to the President for his address ; and a 
copy solicited for publication in I he educational journals. 

A communication was received and read, from Wellington Mecch, 
inviting the members of the Association to attend the Theater, to see 
the grand spectacle of Faustus, at half the usual price of admission ; 
which, on motion, was laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. Stone, of Illinois, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Stone, of III. ^Crosby, of Mass., and Wells, of 
Chicago, to consider and report upon the several topics embraced in 
the President's address. ^ 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon, of Mass., a committee for nominating 
officers for the ensuing year was appointed, consisting of Messrs, 
Sheldon, of Mass., Nestlerode, of Iowa, Edwards, of Missouri, 



Phelps, of Conn., Phelps, of New Jersey, Stone, of Illinois, and 
Gildersleeve, of New York. 

Mr. Phelps, of New Jersey, ofTered the following resolution, in 
relation to Barnard's American Journal of Education : 

Resolved, 1st. That we hereby express our high appreciation of Barnard's 
American Journal of Education, as the most complete and comprehensive educa- 
tional periodical that is published in the English language. 

2nd. That the teachers of the country owe it alike to their own elevation and 
improvement, and to the general advancement of education, to give this journal 
their most hearty co-operation and support. 

3d. That we can aud will raise a list of one hundred new subscribers to the 
Journal at our present meeting. 

The resolutions were ably discussed, and heartily concurred in by 
Messrs. Phelps, of New Jersey, Northrop, of Mass., McJilton, of 
Maryland, W. H. Wells, of Illinois, McElligott, of New- York, Rich- 
ards, of Washington City, Wickersham, of Penn., Sawyer, of S. C, 
Ansorge, of Mass., Henckle, of Ohio, and Philbrick, of Boston, and 
adopted. 

. A dispatch was received from Schenectady, dated Aug. 8th, to the 
following effect: 

44 The New-York State Sabbath School Teachers 1 Association sends greeting to 
the National Teachers* Association, now in session in Buffalo ; and would rejoice 
in being permitted to acknowledge your members as fellow-members and laborers 
in the great work of the moral education of the children and youth of our land. 
We respectfully tender our best wishes for the largest measure of success to at- 
tend the deliberations of your body. Unanimously adopted. 

"ALONZO 0. PAIGE, President of the Convention:' 

The Association authorized the President and Secretary to return 
a suitable response. 

The Association adjourned to 7} o'clock, p. m. 

Evening, 7} p. m. 

The session was called to order by the President. 

Mr. Cruikshank, chairman of a committee appointed at the last 
session, to prepare a system of By-Laws and Rules of Order, made 
the following report: 

" That, in view of a series of resolutions, adopted by the Board of Directors, 
subsequent to the adjournment of the last meeting of the Association ; one of 
which looked toward the division of the Association into two departments, the 
Pedagogic and the General ; and the appointment of committees to prepare a 
programme for the present meeting, in consonance with euch division ; your com- 
mittee have felt at liberty to neglect' tbe duty assigned them, of preparing spe- 
cific rules, until the result of the resolution referred to, should indicate more 
clearly, the precise nature and extent of the labor required of them. They ask 
to be discharged from the further consideration of the subject. 
44 Respectfully submitted, 

The report having been read, on motion of Mr. Richards, the com- 
mittee were continued, and requested to report next year. 

According to arrangement, Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton Col- 



lege, N. Y., delivered a highly interesting and classic address, upon 
•* The Scholarship of Shakspeare." The following report was taken 
from the Buffalo Express: 

" Its object was to refute the prevalent impression that the great EAfelish dram- 
atist reached bis high place in literature without the aid of classical culture. It 
was held to be unjust and unfraternal for scholars to exclude Shakspeare from 
their number, or to allow him to be excluded. Such an exclusion need not injure 
the cause of classical education, but the demands of historical truth would not 
permit it. As for the opponents of classical education, when they planted them- 
selves on the assertion that Shakspeare was with them, they committed a blunder 
as stupid as that of Si nbad's orew, in mistaking a whale's back for an island. 

" Prof North's argument for the scholarship of Shakspeare was based on the 
social position of his family, the known particulars of his life, and the character 
of his works. During the boyhood of Shakspeare, his father held honorable 
offices in the borough of Stratford. It is on record, in the College of Heralds, 
that a coat of arms was conferred on him. Still more ancient and reputable was 
the family of his mother, a beautiful and gifted woman, in whom her grateful 
boy no doubt worshipped a fairer prototype of each heroine that wins our homage 
in his matchless dramas. The inference is easy that the parents would wish to 
see their son educated as were the sons of other families in the same social rank. 
This would imply thorough instruction in Greek and Latin, especially in Latin, 
which was used in the keeping of public reeords, discussing religious and political 
questions, and often in ordinary correspondence. If Shakspeare went to school 
at all, be must have sat on the Latin form, and gone through the Greek gradus 
with the other boys. It is positively certain that Shakspeare was sent to tho free 
school at Stratford. He was probably kept there until the age of fourteen, when 
his father's pecuniary losses may have caused his withdrawal from school, but not 
neceesarily from study and reading at home. At fourteen, Shakspeare may have 
had a good knowledge of Latin and Greek. Why not ? when we know that Lord 
Bacon was entered at Cambridge in his thirteenth year, and ihat Goethe, at eight 
years, wrote French, Italian, Latin and Greek with grace and correctness. Com- 
pared with Shakspeare, Pope's genius was but a rush-light; yet at fourteen ho 
bad distinguished himself by bis translations from Statius and Sappho. Accord- 
ing to Aubrey's statement, Shakspeare undertook the instruction of youth after 
he became the husband of the notorious Anne Hathaway. This, again, would 
imply that he was versed in the ancient languages, for they were taught in all 
the public schools. Whenever Shakspeare introduces a schoolmaster on the stage, 
he never fails to be liberal in quoting Latin phrases. 

" But the best proof of Sbakspeare's classical attainments is found inhischoico 
of subjects for dramatic writing, and in his manner of treating them. Htirdly an 
English author can be named, whose uses of classic fable, imagery and phrase are 
more frequent, pertinent and felicitous. As there was nothing in the tastes of a 
miscellaneous audience making it imperative that his illustrations should be taken 
from Greek and Latin, we are bound to conclude that his selection was determined 
by the character of bis previous studies. 

" Ben. Johnson's assertion that Shakspeare had * small Latin and less Greek/ 
was next disposed of. Johnson was intimate with Shakspeare, and bis statement 
cannot be set aside as altogether untrue. The expression is vague and indefinite. 
It compels us to believe that Shakspenre had some knowledge of the classics. If 
he was ignorant of Greek, it would have been as easy for Johnson to have said 
'no Greek, 1 as 'less Greek. 1 The truth probably is that Johnson, himself a prod- 
igy of learning, and inclined to be jealous, thought his friend's attainments in- 
considerable, simply because they were much less than his own. 

44 The lecturer closed with an apology fur giving only a partial view of 'the 
most august of created intellect?. ' In looking at 4 the many-sided* as a scholar, 
he had aimed to bring into view a part of the polyhedron not often exposed to 
scrutiny, yet one frequent in openings to curious speculation and useful research. 
Such inquiries help to enlarge and brighten the exceeding glory of Shakspeare. 
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Thoj help to make suro his hearty recognition as the favorite poet of human 
orders and conditions, of the learned and the unlettered, the rich and the penni- 
less, the gay nod the s-id 

4> The address, of which this spnops's conveys but a feeble idea, was singularly 
ingenious, graceful and eloquent. Prefessor North baa a m;nd stored with the 
golden fruit of patieut and iudustrious research, a fancy particularly rich and 
prolific, nnd a command of language that is as remarkable as it is felicitous. Ha 
is, nt once, the cultivated scholar, the finished rhetorician, the elegant writer, an 1 
the unconscious poet. We only regret that our spice prevents us from doing 
something like justice to the man an 1 his effort. His address last evening waa 
listened to with the closest and most delighted attention, and won for him iho 
pleasant rewurJ of cordial applause, as well as a universal sentiment of praise." 

After a recess of five minutes, Anson G. Chester, Esq., of the 
Buffalo Express, read a poem of much merit, entitled "The Gods." 
The Association adjourned. 

SECOND DAY. 

Thursday Morning, 9 o'clock. 

The Association met according to adjournment ; and was opened 
with prayer by llev. Mr. Wilbur, of Buffalo. The minutes of tha 
preceding day were read and approved. 

Communications were read, from Prof. Daniel Reed, of Wiscon- 
sin, D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, and E. A. Holyoke, Secretary 
of the Kentucky Association of Teachers, inviting the members of 
this Association to visit the Mammoth Cave with them, under liberal 
arrangements. The communications were referred to the Board of 
Directors. 

The Local Committee, through Mr. Arey, reported that they had 
made arrangements for an excursion to Niagara Falls, by the Dele- 
gates, on Friday or Saturday, by Boat or by Railroad. After some 
discussion, the Association concluded that its business was of too 
much importance to lay it aside for pleasure, and it was concluded 
to go on Saturday morning, at 9 o'clock, after closing up the business 
of the Convention. 

A communication from Mr, C. S. Pennell, of Missouri, with his 
Report on School Statistics, was referred to the Committee on Sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. O. C. Wight, of Washington, D. C, from the sub-committee 
of the Board on new members, recommended the following persons 
as members; who were duly received, viz: 

Charles H. Allen, Wisconsin; F. A. Sawyer, Charleston, S. C ; L. C. Grovenor, 
Mass.; E. A. Lawrence, Peun ; 8. 11. White Illinois; Wm. F. Phelps, New Jtrsey; 
John Basil, Jr., Baltimore, Md ; S. II. Wiley, N. C; S. L. Rugg, Ind.; James 
Marvin, Ohio; U. F. Wells, Iowa Ciry; E. Danforth, Mich.; K. W. Fielden, S. C ; 
1). N.Camp. Conn.; E. F. Wood, Mass; G. F. Phelps. Conn.; W. H. Wells, Chi- 
cago; W. Johnson. Maine; C. II. Gildersleeve, Buffalo; J. N. McElligott, New 
Ytrk City; E. P. Weston, Maine; Richard Edwards, St Louis; Edward P. Stone, 
Woburn, Mass.; W. II. Lewis, Mo.; Ileman Perry. Mich.; F. L. Oriswoid, 1H.; 
B. O. Northrop, Mass.; J. C. Pclton, California; Prof. E. North, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York. 

The regular subject for discussion was taken up, viz: "Oral In- 



Btruction and the proper use of Text Books." The discussion was 
opened by Mr. Ansorge, of Mass.; and thoroughly considered by 
Messrs. Stowitz, of N. Y., Sawyer, of S. C, E. P. Stone, of Mass. f 
A. Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, Northrop, of Mass , Marvin, of Ohio, 
"Webster, of Rochester, and Dr. McJilton, of Baltimore. 

After a recess of five minutes, at 1 1 o'clock, Prof. Richard Edwards, 
of St. Louis, Mo., delivered an able and deeply interesting address, 
on "Our Professional Ancestry." 

On motion of Dr. McJilton, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered to Prof. Edwards, and a copy requested for publication. 

Adjourned till afternoon. 

3 o'clock, p. m. 

The convention re-assembled, according to adjournment. 

On motion, the Association accepted the invitation of the friends 
of the North Presbyterian Church, to occupy their house for the 
evening session, and lecture by Prof* Youmans. 

On motion of Mr. Richards, a committee for preparing the usual 
closing resolutions, was appointed by the chair: Messrs Phelps, of 
New Jersey, McElligott, of New York, and Northrop, of Mass. 

The subject lor discussion, viz: "Adult Education," was taken up 
in order. 

The discussion was ably opened by Mr. Sheldon, of Mass., who 
considered Lyceums and public lectures as among the most important 
means for educating the masses of adults, who have not enjoyed the 
proper means of early training. He further considered it the duty 
of educators, to take the lead in providing suitable means for the 
intellectual improvement of adults. 

Prof. Thompson, of New York, referred to the system of evening 
schools, which had been successfully adopted in that city. 

Gen. H. K. Oliver, of Lawrence, Mass., spoke of the means for 
adult education in the city of his residence. He said that night 
schools were in successful operation during the past winter; and lie 
thought that such were the most promising means for adult education ; 
and he urged upon teacheis and the friends of universal education 
the importance and claims of these instrumentalities. 

The time having arrived for the special order of the session, Mr. 
W. H. Wells, Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, delivered a 
highly interesting and valuable address, upon "The Philosophy of 
Education." 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were tendered, and a 
copy requested for publication. 

Prof. Phelps, of New Jersey, presented a series of resolutions, in 
memory of the late Paul Farnum, of Beverly, N. J , which were as 
follows : 

Wh<rea?, It has pleased the Great Dispenser of events to remove from tlio 
scene of Lis oaithly lnbora, tl.at noble hearted citizen, aud generous patron of 
education-, IVwl Faroum, Esq., of New Jeiaey. therefore, 

fatolced, That this Association will ever cherish with profound reverenco, the 
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memory of one, who, when living, manifested so deep an interest in the highest 
welfare of the rising generation. 

Resolved, That Mr. Fnroum, by his generous donation of fifty thousand doll are 
to aid the cause of Normal Schools in our country, contributed roost powerfully 
to the deration of our noble profession ; and entitled himself to the lasting grati- 
tude of all who acknowledge the immortal worth of sound moral and intellectual 
culture. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association be directed to forward to the 
family of the deceased, a copy of these resolutions, as an expression of our 
sympathy with them, in their sad bereavement, and of our high appreciation of 
the character and services of the lamented dead. 

. Appropriate and interesting remarks were made by Prof. Phelps, 
Gen. H. K. Oliver and Mr. Northrop, of Mass., and Dr. McJilton, 
of Baltimore. The resolutions were adopted, by a standing vote. 

Prof. Thompson, of New York, offered the followins resolutions, 
supplementary to the discussion upon Adult Education, which were 
passed : 

Resolved, That the education of Adults, who, from any cause, have been deprived 
of its blessings, iii their earlier days, is a subject worthy the attention and sym- 
pathy of all teachers, and friends of humanity. 

Resolved, That we heartily eommend the formation of adult classes, in connec* 
tion with evening schools, to the attention and co-operation of School Committees, 
Boards of Education and Philanthropists, in all our large towns and cities, wbero 
such persons are usually found. 

The Committee on Nomination ot officers for the ensuing year made 
the (billowing report, in which they recommend the following ticket; 

President, 
John D. Philbbick, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Vice Presidents, 
Wm. Bobebts, Philadelphia, Pa , Wm.*F. Phelps, Trenton, N. J., 

G. F. Phelps, New Haven, Conn., C. C Nestlebode, Tipton, Iowa, 

Isaac Stone, Ottawa, III., R. McMillan, Salem, Ohio, 

G. 8. Pbnnkll, St. Louis. Mo., Jas. G. Eliott, Fais04i's, N. C, 

C. H. Allen, Madison, Wis., Z. Richabds, Washington, D. C, 

J. N. McJjlton, Baltimore, Md. y Chas. Assobob, Dorchester, Mass. 

Secretary, 
James Cbuikshank, Albany, New York. 
Treasurer, 
0. C. Wight, Washington, D. C. 
Counsellor^, 
Wm. H. Wells, Chicago, 111., W. E. Sheldon, Weat Newton, Mass., 

C. H. Gildbbblbeyb, Buffalo, N. T., W. D. Henklb, Lebanon, Ohio, 
E. J. Brodie, Philadelphia, Pa., F. A. Sawteb, Charleston, S. C., 

David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn., J. Escobar, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
R. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo., D. McN. Turner, Tallahassee, Fla., 

T. C. Taylor, Wilmington, Del., J. C. Pelton, San Francisco, €al., 

8. Scott, Alexandria, Va., D. F. Wells, Iowa City, Iowa, 

8/H. Wilet, Salisbury, N. C, E. Danfobth, Grand Rapids, Mich., 

E. P. Weston, Gorham, Me., J. Basil, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

The President appointed as tellers, Messrs. Northrop, Stowitz and 
Crrosrenor. 



The Association having cast their ballots, the chairman, Mr. R. B. 
Northrop, announced that the officers nominated were unanimously 
elected; whereupon the Association adjourned to 7£, p. m. 

EvKNING, 7J P. M. 

The Convention re-assembled, according to adjournment, in the 
North Presbyterian Church, and was called to order by the President. 

The subject of heating and ventilating of school buildings was 
introduced by Mr. Phelps of New Jersey, and remarks were also 
made by Messrs. Richards of Washington, Ilcnkle of Ohio, and 
Wells of Chicago. Mr. Phelps referred to the method of warming 
and ventilating the Lunatic Asylum at Utica, New York, as well 
calculated to be introduced into smaller buildings. He said that the 
per cent, of deaths was not half as large as before the introduction 
of the present method. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, a committee of five was ordered, to 
confer with Dr. Gray and others concerned in constructing the appa- 
ratus referred to, and also to examine the ventilating arrangements 
most approved in other parts of the country ; and also to examine 
the whole matter, and present drawings, plans, &c, with a report, at 
the next meeting of the Association. The chair appointed Messrs. 
Phelps of New Jersey, Richards of Washington, Ilcnkle of Ohio, 
Northrop of Mass., and Wells of Chicago, as such committee. 

Prof. E. L. Youmans was then introduced to the audience, and 
gave a deeply interesting, profound but almost indiscribable address, 
mostly extempore, on "The Study of Matter and the Progress of 
Man." The following notes were taken and published by the editor 
of the New York Teacher: 

"The spe»ker commenced with a contrast between ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion. In certain departments of culture, the genius of the ancients compares 
favorably with the moderns. But in the domain of the great facts of life, you 
question the ancients in vain. Kvcry one has noticed the insatiable curiosity of 
children in every thing that is new ; and this questioning i^ a universal law of th e 
intellectual being. But the answer is atraudom —it stretcho.4 through the ages, 
and the intelligent answer of modern inquiry is feasible, while the ancients can 
only refer to the speculation of a blind mythology. — f 

"Why is it, that the anciont3 failed in this wholo cirole of inquiry, and the mo- . 
derns have succeeded ? Their capacity was as great as ours. Yet there is a 
cause. It is in the method pursued. t 

•'Man is a double being. By his senses, ho has residence in the external 
world. By his power of thought, he lives ia another world within him. In ex- \ 
ternal life, all are equal. In the internal, each man is an individual. Only when ! 
the external life and the internal, coincide, is there power and harmony. The 
process is to study the external iu the great book of nature, and regulate, and | 
develop the internal, by it3 teachings. The ancients ra versed the process. The 
Greeks commenced with poetizing and speculating ; and the philosophers took it 
up, and tried to find the essence of all things— 3ome said fire, some air, some 
water. Plato said in the motto over his academy, "Let no one enter here, who 
does not understand Geometry ." They tried to think out nature instead of in- 
quiring from her patent facts anl real life. They were idealists. The ancients 
saw in heavenly manifestations, what we all see, but they fancied that the stars 
were fastened upon the concave sphere of the heavens. But they met with the 
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difficulty of irregularity of motions, and invented theory after theory, in their 
attempts at an ideal philosophy. The speaker read Aristotle's theory and others. 
He gave an amusing account of their theory of the crystalline spheres, cycles and 
epicycles; and so ull the philosopher?, till Copernicus, who made a solar center. 
Kepler, who established his laws, which have immortalized him, discovered the 
elliptical motions of the planets. Newton swept away these cumbrous fancies, 
and came* into the domain of fact and law. Plato himself taught that the es- 
sence of things must be discovered by speculation, from the mind alone outward, 
and at last confessed that he obtained no satisfactory result; so he regarded the 
outward world as a hindrance in the way of immortal knowledge. And this took 
the form in the ancient philosophy, of a contempt of the outward, and of all men 
who were connected with material pursuit?, Archimedes and others even apol- 
ogized for their inventions. And so there was a blockade in the way of the on- 
ward march of the massed in intelligence. 

"The ancients had an idea of the element of electricity ; but they made no pro- 
gress in investigating its phenomena. In the year 1600, — this side of the dark 
ages, which were the legitimate flowering out of the old philosophies, men went 
out to Nature, and in a love for the external world, they came up to the inti- 
mate knowledge of the higher truths. The speaker here gave interesting statis- 
tics of the new science of electricity. 

" Franklin took hold of it, with his fresh mind, charged to the full, with his 
notions of modern utility ; and a new light and beauty burst upon the world 

"And many inventions are the result of pressure in certain directions of life. 
Watt perfected the Steam engine from the necessity of working the Cornwall 
mines. The practical appreciation of the steam engine, created an immense de- 
mand for ceal. The mines became dangerous ; and finally from this pressure of 
necessity, Sir Humphrey Davy invented the safety lamp. They went to him, 
who has made these loving ministers of God his companions from childhood, and 
evolved all that wondrous chemistry of combustion. The sciences of Electricity, 
of Chemistry, and of Medicine, were adduced as illustrative of the process by which 
mind had been emancipated from the thralldom of ancient prejudice; and had 
gradually followed the lead of those "pioneers out of chaos," whose names are 
now most eminent among the teachers of mankind. Jenner's discovery of vacci- 
nation was splendidly used in elucidation of this idea. 

^"The lecturer had no sympathy with the cant which deplores the material 
character and tendencies of the age . He was glad that man had begun to con. 
cern himself with matter ; inasmuch as God made matter, and hence it is sacred. 
He believed in the providental progress of mankind ; and deemed that man would 
only attain to his legitimate position, as a thinking being, by his loving the study 
of Nature, and the arcana of material science, which is so marked a characteris- 
tic of the present time. 

"The moral of the lecture, and that which made it eminently appropriate to the 
occasion, was couched in the suggestion, at its close, that the study of the physical 
sciences should be made a more prominent feature in the educational systems of 
the day." 

On motion Mr. Richards, a vote of thanks was heartily adopted. 
Adjourned. 

THIRD DAY. 

Friday, 9 o'clock, a. m. 

The Association was called to order; and the Session was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Chester of Buffalo. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the preceding day, which were 
approved. 

On motion of Mr. Wight of the District of Columbia, the thanks 
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of the Association were tendered to Prof. E. North, for his highly 
interesting lecture ; and to Mr. Chester, for his beautiful Poem, on 
Wednesday evening, and copies requested for publication. 

The place for holding the next convention was brought up for 
consideration. Mr. Wells of Chicago, named and advocated the 
claims of his own city. Remarks concurring in the nomination were 
made by Messrs. Reynolds, Dr. Lambert, Sheldon, Northrop, Bulk- 
ley, Greenleaf and Dr. McJilton. 

Mr. Wiley of N. C, named Nashville, Tenn., which was concur- 
ed in by Mr. Griswold of 111., No final Action was taken, as the 
place is to be fixed by the Directors. 

On behalf of the Committee on Modes of Instruction, Mr. Z. Rich- 
ards of Washington, D. C, read a paper upon a Phonetic Alphabet, 
which he had prepared by the request of said Committee. *The paper 
was listened to with interest, and closed with the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That this Association entertains a favorable opinion of the efforts 
now being made, to investigate the merits of an Universal Alphabetic notation, 
based upon the phonetic elements of language. 

Resolved, That we will appoint a Standing Committee annually, whose duty it 
shall be to investigate all schemes of phonetic representation ; correspond with 
and call to their aid such persons and scholars, as feel an interest in this subject, 
and make an annual report of the progress and of the state of the reform. 

On motion of Dr. McJilton, the report was accepted, and taken up 
for discussion. A spirited, able, and for the most part favorable dis- 
cussion followed by ; Messrs. Grosvenor, Stowitz, Griswold, Cruik- 
shank, Wells, McJilton, Sheldon, Philbrick and Richards. 

The time having arrived for the special order of the day, the sub- 
ject was laid upon the table, to listen to an able and interesting lec- 
ture by Mr. John Kneeland of Mass., upon "The Teacher and his 
Work." 

The thanks of the Association were tendered, and a copy reques- 
ted for publication. 

Mr. Cruikshank offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Messrs. Greenleaf of N. T., Sheldon of Mass., and Webster 
of Va., be a Committee to report at the next meeting of the Association, on 
"Methods of Instruction." 

The resolution was adopted, after which and the singing of two 
beautiful songs, in admirable style, by Mr. James G. Clark, the 
Association adjourned to 2£ o'clock, p. m. 

2£ o'clock, p. m. 

The Association was called to order, by the President. Mr. 
White of Chicago, presented the following resolutions : 

Resohed, That this Association recognizes a thorough and judicious system of 
physical culture, as the only basis for the full and complete development of our 
mental and moral faculties ; and that any system of instruction, which does not 
actively recognize the importance of physical education, fails in accomplishing the 
great ends of education. 
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Resolved, Tint wo urge upjn school committees, and others in charge of pub- 
lic instruction, the propriety of introducing into all our schools, by positive enact- 
ment, the careful observance on the part of teachers, of a system of school-room 
gymnastics adapted to the wants of a!l grades of pupils. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Wight of D. C," and continued 
by Dr. Lambert of N. Y., Greenleaf of N. Y,, Weston of Me., and 
Fuller of Mass. Further discussion was postponed for another occa- 
sion. 

On motion of Mr. Wells of Chicago, Mr. David Mills, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Clearville, 0. \V , was nominated and elected an 
honorary member. 

The report of Mr. C. S. Pennell of St. Louis, on School Reports 
and School Statistics, was called for, and read by Mr. Stone of 111 , 
as the author was absent. After some corrections were made by Dr. 
McJilton in reference to the Baltimore School Report, by request of 
the Committee, the report was re-committed. 

The special order of the day was called up. 

Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Editor of the Wisconsin Farmer, being introduc- 
ed, read a lecture on "The special educational needs of our coun- 
try.'' 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to Dr. Hoyt, and a 
copy of his lecture was requested for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon, Father Ketchum, an old and promi- 
nent citizen of Buffalo, was made an honorary member. 

Mr. Cruikshank of N. Y. f offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of the Counsellor elect from each State 
represented in this Association, be appointed on general statistics ; and that the 
Secretary be instructed to prepare under the direction of the President, suitable 
blanks, covering the field of general School Statistics, for the use of the Commit- 
tee; and to digest such reports, when returned, and present at the next annual 
meeting, a synopsis thereof, together with such similar statistics as he may bo 
able to collect from other States net represented. 

After another song by Mr. Clark, the Association adjourned till 
7J o'clork, in the evening. 

7} o'clock, p. m. 

A very large audience assembled in the American Hall, with a 
full attendance of the members of the Association, to participate in 
the closing exercises of the Convention. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Richards in the early part of the 
day, in relation to a Phonetic Alphabet, were taken up for considera- 
tion, and after a slight modification by the mover, on motion of Mr. 
Wight, they were unanimously adopted. 

In accordance with the second resolution, the President appointed 
the Standing Committee, Messrs. Z. Richards of Washington, C. S. 
Pennell of St. Louis, and W. E. Sheldon of West Newton, Mass. 

The Committee appointed to report upon the topics suggested in 
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the President's address, made the following report through their 
chairman, Mr. Stone of 111. : ■* . 

Resolved, That we recognize in the principle of association, an element of power 
and influence; and that in its application to the purposes of educational reform 
and progress, and as understood by this Association, we confidently anticipate 
great good to the cause of sound learning throughout the country. 

Resolved, That we feel the necessity and great importance of a National System 
of Statistics; and that we recommend correspondence with the several School de- 
partments of the States and principal cities of the Union, with reference to the 
attainment of this end. 

Resolved, That a Bureau of Statistics is most important in carrying forward 
the work which we have initiated; and that such a department would exert a 
powerful influence in promoting the cause of popular education throughout the 
country; giving unity, imparting strength, and harmonizing efforts, in the seve- 
ral departments of learning. 

Resolved, That intellectual culture, and the physical development of man, are 
not of themselves sufficient to prepare us for the mission of life, and the high 
ends of ereation ; but that the culture of the he irt and the education of the moral 
and religious elements of our being, are indispensable to our highest happiness, 
and the greatest good of the race. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instructed, to memorialize Congress 
and urge upon that body the necessary action to secure the object aforesaid. 

Resolved, That the foregoing principles and views as expressed in the Presi- 
dent's address, have a direct and practical bearing upon the progress of educa- 
tion, and the prosperity, perpetuity and glory of our Republic. 

The resolutions on physical training were again called up and 
discussed with spirit and interest, by Messrs. Richards of Washington, 
Grosvenor and Oliver of Mass. Most of the discussions on this 
subject seemed to recognize only the common gymnasium, out-door 
play grounds, rambling plays and vocal music. Some reference was 
made, by Mr. Richards, to a specific system adapted to the School 
buildings, so that all the children of our cities and compact villages 
may have systematic daily and regular training under the eye and 
direction of their teachers. The resolutions were adopted. (See 
above.) 

The President read a communication from Mr. A. Miller, Professor 
in the Weslyan University ot Iowa, in which he offered a premium 
of a lot of land in that State for the best written tract on the condi- 
tion of the poor in large cities and the effect on their moral and social 
condition by relieving their temporal wants. 

Song by the Twilight Serenaders ; and also some brilliant playing 
upon the Piano, by Mr. Baker, 

In accordance with the order of the day, Dr. McJilton of Balti- 
more, delivered an address upon "The importance of a Teacher's 
profession, in a National view." The address was well adapted to 
the time and to the occasion, and was well received. 

On motion of Mr. Richards, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered to Dr. McJilton, and a copy requested for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Stowitz, the hearty thanks of the Convention 
were offered to Prof. Clark, for his soul-sterring songs; also to the 
Twilight Serenaders, and to Prof. Baker. 

The Delegates from the several States represented, being next to be 
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called upon, Prof. J. C. Pelton of California, gave an interesting ac- 
count of some of the educational efforts which had been made success- 
fully in that far off Pacific State. 

He said the first Public School was established about ten years 
ago — that there are now 900 teachers in the State ; and that these 
teachers and their schools, many of them, would compare favorably 
with the best schools in the older States, which he had been permit- 
ted to visit. 

Mr. Sawyer of S. Carolina, gave an interesting account of the suc- 
cessful efforts which had been made to introduce the Public School 
System into his State; especially into the City of Charleston. 

Mr. Wight of Washington City moved, that in consequence of the 
lateness of the hour the further calling upon the representatives from 
the several States be suspended ; and the motion prevailed. 

In behalf of the Committee on complimentary and closing resoln- 
tions, Mr. Sheldon of Mass., offered the following: 

Whereas, The National Teachers' Association at this, its third annual session, 
has been the recipient of numerous and whole-souled favors from individuals, as- 
sociations, and corporate bodies ; and whereas, its members desire to record and 
express, in a public manner, their high appreciation of, and sincere gratitude for 
the material aid thus afforded them in their efforts to promote the universal edu- 
cation of the race, therefore, 

Resolved, That our heartfelt th inks are eminently due, and are hereby tendered. 

1st. To his Honor, the Mayor, to the city Council, to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, and to the Board of Education of the city of Buffalo, for their gene- 
rous welcome, and considerate kindness manifested to us on the present occasion. 

2d. To Messrs. Arey, Gildersleeve, Dr. Hunt, Breed, Pomeroy and Slade, of the 
Local Committee, for their arduous and untiring efforts in making such ample 
arrangements for the comfort and convenience of the Association and its indivi- 
dual members. 

3d. To the citizens of Buffalo, for their noble hearted hospitality in opening 
their houses for the entertainment of the ladies in attendance. 

4th. To the Young Men's Associate n, for the gratuitous use of their Library 
and reoms for the daily sessions, and to tbe Trustees of the North Presbyterian 
Church for one of the evening lectures. 

5th. To the daily papers, for their faithful and accurate reports of our pro- 
oeedingp. 

6th. To the officers of the Grand Trunk, Vermont Central Railway, and the 
Northern Central Railway, for their liberal reduction of fare to the members of 
the Association ; to the New York Central Railroad and the Steamboat Clifton, 
for the extension of similar favors in our excursion to Niagara. 

Resolved, That our especial acknowledgments are due to the retiring President 
and Secretary, for their fidelity and impartiality in the conduct of the business of 
the Association for the year now about to close. 

The President, Mr. Bulkley, on retiring from office, and on intro- 
ducing his successor, pronounced a feeling farewell address. He al- 
luded to the delightful circumstances under which the Association 
had met, and he predicted the happiest results from such a noble 
confederation of workers in such a cause. He then introduced the 
President elect, John D. Philbrick, Esq , of Boston, who assumed 
his labors and honors in a brief, dignified, and appropriate address. 

He announced that the Board of Directors had recommended that 
the next meeting of the Association be held in the city of Chicago. 
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The decision of this question, however, was left with a Special Com- 
mittee of the Board, to be determined by the success of said Com- 
mittee in making satisfactory arrangements with railroad compa- 
nies. 

After a pleasant song by " The Twilight Serenaders," and a de- 
lightful impromptu variation of " Home, Sweet Home," by Prof. 
Baker, upon the Piano, Dr. McJilton of Maryland, moved that 
the Board of Directors prepare a Report upon Music in Schools, and 
present the same at the next meeting ; which motion was carried. 

The audience then joined in singing the long meter doxology, 
" Praise God from whom all blessings flow ;" and the Convention 
adjourned. 

On the following day, Saturday, August 11, the Association, with 
some of their friends from Buffalo, # made a delightful excursion.to 
Niagara Falls, according to the very liberal arrangement made by 
the Local Committee of Buffalo. 

Of this meeting of the National Teachers' Association, the'Buf- 
falo Courier says : 

" To-day the excursion to the Falls concludes the proceedings of the third ses- 
sion of the National Teachers' Association — an organization which, in view of its 
noble and elevated purposes, and of the amount of manly and womanly intellect, 
and of high moral worth of which it is constituted, has, we are free to say, hon- 
ored our city in thus meeting in our midst. Many Conventions, political, social 
and professional, have sought the shores of Erie in years past, as a place of con- 
gregation, but none in our opinion was entitled to higher consideration than was 
this, which worthily represented the educator* of the young America, in all 
the regions between Jersey and California, and from Canada to Mexico. We are 
glad that our friends, the Teachers, seemed to feel pleasantly in regard to the 
hospitalities of the Queen City." 

Twenty States were represented ; Massachusetts alone sending- 
about 200 delegates. The meeting was emphatically a success, and 
promises a hopeful future. 

Z. RICHARDS, 

Secretary. 
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MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



Buffalo, August 8, 1860, 8 o'clock, a. m. 

The Board of Directors met at the American Hotel. The follow- 
ing members were present: J, W. Bulkley, President, W. E. Shel- 
don, R. McMillan, James Cruikshank, C. C. Nestlerode, J. Elliot, 
J. Stone and Z. Richards. 

The Secretary stated that, owing to unavoidable circumstances, an 
informal meeting had been held, in order to transact the following 
business, before the adjournment of the Normal School Association, 
which was formally approved by the Board: 

Resolved, That we invite the American Normal School Association to partici- 
pate in all our exercises; also, that we defer the opening exercises of the Asso- 
ciation until 3 o'clock, p. m., when the introductory address will be delivered by 
the President. 

On motion, Prof. E. North was requested to deliver his lecture 
before the Association at 7 J o'clock, p. m. 

On motion. A. G. Chester, Esq., was invited to deliver a Poem. 

Messrs. Richards, Sheldon and McMillan were appointed a com- 
'mittee to prepare questions for discussions. 

Messrs. Sheldon, Nestlerode and Wight were appointed a commit- 
tee on finance; to collect dues and fees, and audit ail accounts. 

On motion, the following order of exercises was abopted: 

1st. That Mr. R. Edwards of Missouri, be requested io deliver his lecture at 10 J 

o'clock, a. m., August Oth. 
2d. Mr. W. H. Wells of Chicago, at 4 o'clock, p. m., and 
3d. Prof. E. L. Youmans, at 8 o'clock, p. m 

The committee on questions for discussion recommended the fol- 
lowing, in their order: 

1st. Oral Instruction, and proper use of Text Books; on Thursday morning. 
2d. Adult Education ; first exercise at 3 o'clock, p. m. 

3d. Physical Education, or Physical Training in Schools; first exercise in the 
evening. 

Wednesday, August 8, 5} o'clock, p. m. 

The Board met according to adjournment. 

On motion, Messrs. Nestlerode, Stone and Wight were appointed 
a committee to co-opperate with the local committee in making 
arrangements for the excursion to Niagara Falls. 
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The following order of exercises was adopted for Fridey, Aug. 10 : 

1st. A paper on "A Phonetic Alphabet" will be read by Mr. Z. Richards of 

Washington City. 
2d. Discussion of the subject of the paper. 
3d. Lecture by Mr. J. Kneeland of Mass., oa " The Teacher and his Work," at 

11 o'clock, a. m. 

In the afternoon, 

1st. A paper on "School Reports and School Statistics," prepared by Mr. C. S. 

Pennell of Missouri. 
2d. A lecture by Dr. J. W. Hoyt of Wisconsin. Subject, "Special Educational 

Needs of the American People." 



In the evening, at 7} o'clock, 

it. Reports by Delegates from the diff 

1. Lecture by Dr. MoJilton of Baltu 

Teacher's Profession, in a Natioi 

The Board then adjourned sine die. 



1st. Reports by Delegates from the different States. 

2d. Lecture by Dr. MoJilton of Baltimore. Subjeot, " The Importance of the 
Teacher's Profession, in a National View." 

Z, RICHARDS, 

Secretary. 
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MEETING OF THE NEW BOARD OF OFFICERS. 



Room No. 4 American Hotel, 

Buffalo, August 10, 1860. 

The Board met, pursuant to the call of the President elect. 

Present, John D. Philbiick, Chairman ; I. Stone, J. N. McJilton, 
J. G. Eliott, Z. Richards, Wm. H. Wells, Wm. E. Sheldon, Daniel 
N. Camp, J. Escobar, D. F. Wells, S. H. Wiley, and James Cruik- 
shank, Secretary. 

Mr. Sheldon moved that a committee of three on the place of the 
next meeting be appointed, with power. Carried. 

The President, W. H. Wells and the Secretary were, on motion, 
appointed such committee. 

Mr. Stone moved that the next meeting of the Association be held 
the second week in August, 1861, and that the Board recommend to 
the committee to make choice of Chicago as the place of meeting. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Sheldon moved that a committee of three be appointed to 
secure lecturers for next meeting, and that the members of the Board 
be requested to send to such committee the names of such lecturers 
as they desire appointed from their several localities. Adopted. 

The President and Messrs. Stone and Richards were, on nomina- 
tion, appointed such committee. 

Mr. Sheldon moved that the duty of preparing topics for discus- 
sion at next meeting be assigned to the committee on lecturers, and 
that members of the Board suggest topics, and furnish essays, to be 
presented to the committee, subject to their action. Carried. 

On motion, Messrs. Sheldon and Richards were appointed a com- 
mittee to publish the proceedings of the present meeting. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, Tbat the length of the next session shall not exceed three days. 

Adjourned. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 

Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 



J. W. BULKLEY, ESU., PRESIDENT. 



Gentlemen of the Association: Why are we here in convention 
assembled to-day? Why this convocation of the representatives of 
every department of educational interest, from all parts of the coun- 
try? We answer, in the language of the preamble of our constitu- 
tion, it is *' To elevate the character and advance the interests of the 
profession of teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education 
in the United States." 

The principle of association is co-eval with the constitution of the 
family relation in paradise. After the creation of the progenitor of 
our race, the Creator said, " It is not good that man should be alone." 
From this period onward, in every age of the world, and especially 
among civilized and christian nations, this principle has been recog- 
nized as that which gives unity, strength, efficiency and power to 
states, and other associate bodies of every character. What would 
have been the fate of the thirteen isolated colonies in their struggle 
for liberty and independence, but for the Articles of Confederation in 
the first instance, and the subsequent permanent union of the States ? 
The power of this principle has been fully illustrated in smaller 
associations, corporate and voluntary, in this and other countries. 

The history of the educational reform in the state of New York, 
commencing with the movement of the Teachers of this state in 1845, 
and resulting in the organization of the first State Teachers' Associa- 
tion in the United States, is an illustration of the principle, that the 
Teachers of this state will not forget. 

Prior to that period, these Teachers were strangers to each other ; 
no bond of union connected them ; no general system controlled their 
action ; and no sympathy or co-operafion existed among them. 

Under such a state of things, it was exceedingly difficult to initiate 
reforms, correct abuses, or agree upon any general principles of teach- 
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ing, course of instruction, examinations, government, and other details 
of the school-room. But a great change has been wrought. The 
professional Teachers of the state have become acquainted with each 
other; visitations and correspondence are now common ; an exchange 
of views on all topics of educational interest in the columns of their 
paper, T7ie Teacher; and discussions of systems of instruction, 
methods of teaching, and principles of government, in their annual 
gatherings, have brought the whole subject in all its power, home to 
the heart of the Teacher; and he has felt his soul stirred within him, 
and a zeal enkindled, to which he was a stranger before. He has, 
from these assemblies, gone to his work with a more intelligent view 
of his duty and obligations, with strength of heart and purpose of 
soul to do what his hands find to do with all his might ; knowing 
that his trials are simlar to those of his brethren, and that the cause 
of his success or failure, must be sought, first in himself, and secondly 

f in his surroundings. Considerations like these, prevent discourage- 

I ment and inspire confidence, courage and hope. 

v_The success of the state movement of Teachers in New York, 
incited our brethren in other states, to similar efforts, and like suc- 
cess crowned their labors. 

Now, in almost every state in the Union, the Teachers have their 
state associations, and school journals ; and are reaping the fruits of 
this united action, and mutual co-operation. 

But it may be said, " If state organizations are so effective, and 
accomplish so much good, why is it necessary that another should 
be organized, kindred in its spirit but of a national character ? May 
not the several state associations do all the work, and save the labor 
and expense of sustaining another?" We answer; the state asso- 
ciations have important work to preform ; oftentimes, however, it is 
peculiar, and local in its character ; and while it may be called for 
in one state, it may not be in another, or need discussion in a general 
association. Such work must be done at home, where its peculiarity 
is known and felt, and the means are at hand to do it intelligently. 
Again, while many of the states, are actively engaged in the work of 
reform and improvement, it will hardly be claimed by any one, that 
they have already corrected every error, reformed every abuse, and 
initiated all those measures, which are necessary to the perfecting of 
their particular work, in their own localities. It can hardly be sup- 
posed, that a single state in the Union can be found, whose system 

_uflpubUc instruction does not present both excellences and defects. 



Now, this Association proposes to take up this whole subject for the 
entire country, and by careful study, examination, comparison and 
discussion, ascertain all that is truly excellent, and adapted to the 
ends sought, and expose whatever is not of this character. 
t The department of school statistics is a most important one. 
Every state has something peculiar on this subject ; and yet much 
that is common to others. Still, it is very difficult in comparing the 
statistics of different states, if not impossible, to arrive at satisfactory 
results. 
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The subject of comparative statistics is of itself sufficiently import- 
ant, to engross the most careful study and investigation of a National 
Association of Educators. 

Who does not see that a question of general interest like this, and 
applicable to the whole country, possesses intense interest, and is 
one which might be productive of the most important results, should 
it be carefully examined and discussed in an assembly of intelligent 
educators, representing the several states of the Union ? 

It may be said of those cities of the country whose Boards of 
Education are under special laws, that there is quite as much dispar- 
ity as of the states, in what is required in relation to statistics. Each 
having different stand-points of observation, and different standards 
of comparison, it is very difficult to arrive at satisfactory results, in 
the comparison of one place with another. Nothing but a uniform 
standard in relation to statistics, will give results, by which the superi- 
ority of one state, or city over another may be ascertained, in rela- 
tion to these particular points, and their relative excellence known. 

This is work peculiarly aprropriate to a National Society ; indeed, 
we can hardly see how any thing like uniformity can be secured, 
except by some such instrumentality as this Association affords. It 
is evident that State Associations cannot do it. 

Other considerations could be furnished, and arguments given to 
show the importance of a National Teachers 1 Association. We 
advert to only one or two. The simple consideration of educational 
men, from the several states of the Union, assembling together for 
the comparing of notes, discussing of topics, and systems of education, 
and in a general exchange of their views on the whole subject, thus 
promoting acquaintance, forming friendships, inducing visits and form- 
ing other social relations, is sufficient inducement to pay for all the 
expense and time in attending the meetings ; and would do more to 
preserve the harmony and union of hearts, and states, — Jrinding 
together the same, with the silken cords of love, in one holy com- 
pact, — than all the "Union Saving Meetings" that have ever been 
held in the country. 

Our country, in the genius of its government and spirit of its 
institutions, presents the finest field upon which to make the experi- 
ment we propose in this Association. The grand idea of a republic 
is that, in which the people govern. They are sovereign. In a gov- 
ernment like ours, we look for a higher degree of intelligence and 
public virtue among the masses than is found in the monarchies of 
the old world. These elements are indispensable to the prosperity 
and perpetuity of any nation. Monarchies may exist without them, 
but even in these, there is constant fear for the stability of their gov- 
ernments. 

A celebrated French writer, Montesquien, of some one hundred 
and fifty years past, says : — 

"It is in Republican governments that the whole power of education is required. 
The fear of Despotic governments naturally arises of itself amidst threats and 
punishments; the honor of Monarchies is favored by the passions, which favors 
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them in its turn; bat virtue is a self-renunciation, which is ever arduous and 
painful. Now government is like everything elae ; to preserve it, we must love. 
Has it ever been heard that kings were not fond of monarchy, or that despotio 
princes hated arbitrary power ? Every thing, therefore, depends on establishing 
this love in a republic; and to inspire it ought to be the principal business of 
education." 

The idea of a republic involves that of the capacity of the people 
to exercise the sovereignty with which they are clothed ; and this 
can be obtained only by the intellectual and moral culture, and edu- 
cation of the great body of the people. The rock upon which the 
republics of the past, both ancient and modern, made shipwreck was 
this ; the masses, the body of the people, were ignored and disre- 
garded by the institutions of their country. If we look at Athens, 
in her pride and glory, we find that the few held the power, and made 
and executed the laws, while the masses did not enjoy the rights of 
citizenship ; and a majority of the people were slaves. The same 
was true of Lacedaemon and Rome ; indeed of all the ancient repub- 
lics. The tendeucy of their institutions was to concentratate power 
in the hands of the few, and enslave the body and soul of the many* 
Venice, Genoa and Florence, among the moderns, present similar 
pictures. Still, in a certain sense, they were educated. 

No student of history can doubt, that the leading minds of these 
republics were gifted with genius. Eloquence, song, art and science 
were theirs. They possessed the hardy virtues of frugality, prudence 
and fortitude. But in their social relations how corrupt ! Woman 
was degraded to the level of the savage, domestic happiness was 
unknown, licentiousness ran riot, property was insecure, personal 
safety was at the caprice of the populace, and false gods were objects 
of worship. 

Viewed from a christian stand-point, we wonder not that their 
glory has departed, their art, taste, literature and erudition could not 
save them. 

Sismondi, in his "FaU of the Roman Empire" says : "The degen- 
eracy of the Greeks took place when they were in the midst of the 
accumulated treasures of knowledge, and the enlightenment of the 
world." 

Greece retained her glory about three hundred years ; Rome some- 
what longer ; and now we find only the monuments of their art, power 
and glory. They are now known only in history ! 

"Where, where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations 
Like sparks from the fire ; 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendor .of Rome, 
Dissolved and forever 
Like dew they are gone." 

Such has been the fate of the ancient republics, which are often 
held up, as examples of excellence, and worthy of our imitation ! 
That they had much which has excited the admiration of the 
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world, much that was peculiarly their own, and which has never 
been surpassed, or even equalled ; and much from which we have 
learned important lessons, and for which we acknowledge our indebt- 
edness, is true. 

Still, when we behold their surpassing achievements and glory, 
and at the same time, see that all is obscured or eclipsed, by the dark 
spots here and there visible, we turn away in sadness and mourn 
over beauty in ashes, glory departed, and the once powerful in ruins. 
In contemplating the causes of the rise and fall of republics, and the 
waxing and waning of empires, the most important lessons may be 
learned. Our wisdom will consist in making a personal, and practi- 
cal application, of the moral ; and if wise, we shall profit by the study 

of their history. 

The peculiar aspect of the times, demands our attention, nay 
profound study. A mighty revolution is going on around us, involv- 
ing not only the fortunes of dynasties, the forms of governments and 
distribution of political power; but the entire structure and organiza- 
tion of society ; and in its progress seems destined to produce lasting 
and unalterable effects on the character and condition of our race. 
Witness the up-heavings and revolutions that have taken place within 
a few years in the old world ; some of which are in progress at the 
present time. Witness again, the change in the policy of some na- 
tions ; partition walls are thrown down, commercial and other rela- 
tions formed, and treaties made, international exchanges initiated, and 
embassies sent and received with all honors, by those who, until re- 
cently, held no intercourse with each other; as in the case of the 
Ottomen, the Chinese, and the Japanese empires. 

So abundant are the means of subsistence in civilized communities, 
and such are the facilities for acquiring and imparting information on / 
all subjects, that active and intelligent minds in every conditon of. 
society and in all countries, have the opportunity, and have shown 1 
themselves to have the disposition, to set themselves to thinking and 
communicating their thoughts to each other. In this manner, men 
have learned that there is power in thought, that a public sentiment ' 
may be created, and public opinion controlled ; and that this rules 4 ; 
nations and the world. Men of the present bow not deferentially; 1 
and without careful examination to the dogmas of others. The opin- 
ions of the venerable sage or philosopher are not received simply on 
the authority of a name or the sanction of ages ; institutions, hoar 
with age and having the authority of centuries, are scrutinized and 
to their very foundations laid bare. The wisdom of our fathers is 
called in question ; the ancient landmarks are not respected fpr their 
antiquity, and the spirit of the present cries out, " It is we who 
live in the old age or maturity of the world ; we have more experi- 
ence than our fathers, and not less ability; we claim the right to 
re-judge their judgments, to criticize their works, and reform their 
institutions. The ancients, as they are called, lived and acted when 
Time was young, and were without the maturity that pertains to the 
full-grown manhood, in which we rejoice. They had not our expe- 
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rience, and the benefit of the discoveries and improvements of science 
and art, which we now enjoy." Of the foundation of the claims 
thus made, we speak not of their truth or falsity. Whether the pres- 
ent is capable of sitting in judgment on the past, predicating its judg- 
ment upon the standard and experience of to-day, instead of those 
of former times, is a grave question, and worthy of profound con* 
sideration. 

The spirit of inquiry, which is sleepless and bold, may be, if prop- 
erly directed, productive of incalculable good ; if arrogant, and not 
under the control of intelligence and a sound judgement, the worst 
of evils may follow in its train. Many of the attempts at reform in 
the civil and political organization of society and nations, in the 
dissolving of society into its elements, and attempting to re-construct 
it on a better basis, and perfect model, have been attended with much 
suffering, and little success. The re-action consequent upon these 
efforts has often been very unhappy. 

May we not, from these considerations, fairly conclude, that the 
improvements and perfection of our educational systems, is the first 
step to be taken, in order to the permanent improvement of society 
in general ? 

Have we not in this Association that power, intelligence and spirit 
necessary to direct and control this spirit of inquiry, that is abroad 
in the land ? Here is a sphere where our influence may be put forth, 
seen and felt, by our united action, throughout the country. 

It is by creating and diffusing an intelligent public sentiment in 
relation to our cause, first in our own immediate locality, enlarging 
from day to day, till the circumference shall embrace the circuit of 
the states individually, and the still more glorious circle of the Union. 
With such a public sentiment as this, we may, with confidence of 
success, present our cause to Congress, and ask for the inauguration 
of a Department of National Public Instruction. With such a de- 
partment, having t\\p necessary appliances, and an intelligent and 
efficient head, we can hardly estimate its power and influence ! 
-—Out first attention must be directed to the prevalent errors of the 
day, educationally considered. These, unfortunately, are not so few, 
nor confined to retreats so distant or obscure as to make it necessary 
to fit out exploring expeditions and offer large rewards for their dis- 
covery. Nay, error is rife in the country, and it may be that we 
are somewhat culpable in the matter. Men have been received and 
countenanced as teachers and educators, who have pretended to have 
some new scheme, by which the processes of education are shortened 
and greatly improved. The importance of this has been extrava- 
gantly magnified ; many have been deceived thereby, and great mis- 
chief has been done, before the fallacy has been discovered and 
exposed. 

If the systems of education, methods of instruction, forms of train- 
ing and manner of government, which have been presented to the 
educational world, had been at once put into the crucible, and sub- 
mitted to the test of fire, the dross might have been separated from 
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the pure metal (if any there were) and cast away, while that which 
endured the test, could have been put to profitable use. We must 
not forget that error is generally mixed with, or in its practice, may 
contribute to the discovery of truth. While the old alchymists 
persistently sought, but failed to find the philosopher's stone, still, 
their efforts contributed not a little to the production of the science 
of Chemistry. 

Error then in every form we must meet and combat. Let the tares 
be rooted up, and destroyed, and the soil prepared for the precious 
seed and then, with proper cultivation, we may look without disap- 
pointment for a glorious harvest. — - 

It has been said by a distinguished philosopher, that, " Man is the 
only creature that requires to be educated. One generation educates 
another. The young, however, ought not to be educated simply in 
accordance with the present standard of the human race, but with a 
view to a future and much ameliorated condition of humanity. In 
short, the object of Education ought to be, to develop and perfect 
in the individual all that perfection of character which his nature is 
capable of receiving." 

That master mind, and Prince among Metaphysicians, Dugald 
Stewart, says: 

44 The most essential objects of education are the two following : first, to culti- 
vate all the various principles of our nature, both speculative and active, in such 
a manner as to bring them to the greatest perfection of which they are suscepti- 
ble ; and secondly by, watching over the impressions and associations which the 
mind receives in early life, to secure it against the influence of prevailing errors, 
and, as far as possible, engage its prepossessions on the side of truth. To watch 
over the associations whioh they form in infancy ; to give them early habits of 
mental activity, to rouse their curiosity, and direct it to proper objects; to exer- 
cise their ingenuity and invention ; to cultivate in their minds a turn for specu- 
lation, and at the same time, preserve their attention alive to the objects around 
them, to awaken their sensibilities to the beauties of nature and inspire them 
with a relish for intellectual enjoyments; these form but a part of the business 
of Education." 

An important question may arise here* and one that is too often 
lost sight of in the education of youth. 

Does education consist alone in developing the faculties of the 
mind and body in a healthy state, centering our efforts simply in 
the individual, and there resting? Or does it go further, and in con- 
nection with the subject, have regard to society, and the community 
in which he lives? I think you will agree with me, that the first is/ 
too narrow and circumscribed, and that the second contains the true 
idea. 

Sparta educated her sons for the state. The severe training to 
which they were subjected had reference to this service. They 
were taught all the gymnastic games, -which could give vigor and 
strenght to the body ; and all the drill exercises, necessary for the 
soldier in the field. They were subjected to severe bodily discipline 
and compelled to submit to any suffering or hardship without repin- 
ing or complaining. The object of the Spartan system, was to secure 

4 
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to their country a vigorous race. That mother's heart was fired with 
the spirit of a lofty patriotism, and in deep sympathy with deeds of 
heroism and her country's glory, who could charge her son, when 
going forth to battle, to " return either with his shield or upon it." 

There is no country under the sun, in which it is so important that 
the education should be thorough, comprehensive, practical and com- 
plete, as in these United States. 

Here, especially is required that physical training which shall give 
to the body symmetry, health, strength and beauty ; to the intellect 
that development necessary to comprehend all truth, and understand 
its application in all the duties and relations of life ; and to the heart 
that culture, which shall cause it to beat in union with every benevo- 
lent principle of the Gospel, and in every department and relation 
of life reflect the glorious image of the Creator. 

When we remember that by the constitution of the United States, 
all men are created free and equal ; and that every young man on 
attaining his majority, may claim and exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship, that he may assist to elect the law-makers and executive offi- 
cers of government, state and national ; nay, more, that he may be 
called upon to fill any office in the gift of the people, is it possible, 
in view of considerations like these, to attach too much importance 
to our cause, or unduly magnify the same ? 

We have seen that knowledge, position, power and skill in arms, 
philosophy, and the refinements of eloquence and poetry, were not 
sufficient to preserve the republics of other days; that having risen 
by their genius, skill and prowess to an unsurpassed degree of splen- 
dor, they became enervated by luxurious living and vicious indul- 
gence, their glory departed and their sun set in darkness. 

BuCis this the necessary fate of republics 1 Does the body politic 
necessarily contain the seeds of decay and dissolution ? Can no 
new element be introduced that shall have power to save ? If not, 
then dark and portentous is our future ; soon will our sun set to rise 
no more, and the funeral knell of the republic will fill the void made 
by the departure of her who once sat as a queen, and before whom 
the nations did homage ! But we trust in Heaven that that knell 
shall not be heard, even by " the last of earth !" But that our loved 
country shall endure while the sun and moon perform their appointed 
times, rising in honor and glory, as years make their circles, and that 
all nations shall call her blessed. 

For a moment, in conclusion, let us consider the moral and religious 
aspects of this question. The early settlements of this country were 
the results of an unconquerable and undying thirst for civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Our fathers having felt the rod of the oppressor, 
and seeing no hope of relief, resolved, depending on the good provi- 
dence of God, to do or die in the cause which they loved more than 
life. They came to the new world, entered its unbroken forests, 
pitched their tabernacle in the wilderness, and with an open bible, 
which was their magna charta, — " the charter of the world's bless- 
edness," — sought the blessing and guidance of Him who led His 
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people in the wilderness. By this blessed book was their life and 
conversation governed. The institutions they founded were baptised 
into its spirit, and nurtured by the pure milk of the Living Word. 
Their idea was the founding of a christian republic. A republic that 
should guarantee civil liberty- to all, and preserve inviolate the rights 
of conscience. A republic that should be a home for the oppressed. 
An asylum founded on christian principles, recognising God as the 
ruler of nations, and all men as brethren. 

Our fathers left us an inheritance that cost them Buffering, labor, 
blood and death. A fairer inheritance the sun never shone upon. 
It is our glory, and the admiration of the world. If we preserve and 
perfect the institutions of learning and religion, planted by our fathers, 
and make them co-extensive .with the wants of the whole country ; 
if we see to it that, in the developing of the mental powers and edu- 
cating the intellect, the heart .receives its proper culture, then shall 
we have occasion to look to a- glorious future, unequalled in history, 
and that shall continue while time shall last. 

But, my brethren, this is a work that requires the sympathies of 
all hearts and the labor of all hands. We have not kept pace, in 
this work, with the increase of the population of the country. A 
vast amount of labor, and expenditure of time and money, will b4 
necessary in the planting of schools, reforming abuses and diffusing 
among the people those principles we love and which alone can pre- 
serve our institutions of learning, benevolence and religion. InteT^ 
ligent labor, faith in heaven and prayer to Him who gives strength 
and wisdom to His children, when they ask, will do the work. 

When all hearts beat in sympathy with this sentiment, and all 
engage intelligently and zealously in the work, then may we confi- 
dently trust " That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth, 
and that our daughters may be as corner stones polished after the 
similitude of a palace." "Happy is that people that is in such a 
case; yea, happy is that people whose God is the Lord." 

Then would I say to thee, my brother, with a heart in unison with 
these heaven-born truths, and a hand ready to engage with thee in 
these labors of love, 

" Rouse to this work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angel's happiness shalt know, 
Shalt bless the earth, while in the world above, 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream and wider glow. 
The seed that in these few and fleeting hours, 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yeald thee fruits divine in heaven's immortal bowers. 
***** O! then 

Do something, do it soon, with all thy might ; 
An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself, inactive, were no longer blest!" 
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When the young English nobleman first goes into battle, under 
the banner that has waved over his patrician ancestors for hundreds 
of years, we may well believe that he experiences emotions to which 
the mere commoner must be a stranger. There flows through his 
veins, perhaps, the blood of men who fought at Hastings, where the 
love of glory and desire for booty on one side, and the love of national 
independence and liberty on the other, spurred on the combatants to 
the highest pitch of valor, — the blood which the intervening centu- 
ries have only intensified and enriched, and stirred to deeds of nobler 
daring. The cruelties, the tyrannies, of almost a thousand years, 
that lie like a dark and fearful cloud over his house's history, disap- 
pear in the gleam of glory which spreads over the whole picture, and 
shines into his own soul. Every one of the long line of ancestral 
shades that looks down upon him, seems ready to execrate the un- 
worthy son who should profane their memories by a dastardly deed, 
or forget to exhibit the heroism that belongs to such a line. 

The New Englander of to-day, who traces his descent to the men 
of the Mayflower, or of Lexington and Bunker Hill, as he stands 
fapt in the defence of some great principle, in contending for what 
he considers the true and the right, feels himself strengthened by an 
accession of resolute endeavor, at the thought that he is the lineal 
representative of those great and noble men who could afford to cling 
to their manhood, when such adhesion cost them nearly all else that 
they valued. And so the poet would have us believe it was in ancient 
Rome. The wily Cassius, by skilfully playing upon the patriotic 
descent of the noble Brutus, wrought him up to the doing of a deed 
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fct the mere story of which men have stood aghast through the cen- 
turies. 

So that we must believe there is something in ancestry. Other 
things being equal, a man with a reputation made for him, as it were, 
before he was born, which he is considered to be under an obligation 
to* sustain, who identifies himself with the generations that have 
preceded him, as the Englishman says, " I came over with the con- 
querer;" such a man, other things being equal, will be more likely 
to entertain a manly self respect, and to refrain from mean and un- 
manly conduct, than one without these advantages. Such a man, 
notwithstanding the evanescent character of sublunary things, in 
spite of the fact that flesh is as grass, and the glory of man as the 
flower of grass, feels something like a permanent interest in the affairs 
of this planet. He belonged to it before he appeared among men, 
and will continue to belong to it after he has passed from before their 
«yes. 

But ancestry is not alone of family blood, and the feeling to which 
we have referred does not run exclusively in the line of natural de- 
scent. The fame of Lucius Junius, and the stern virtue that forgot 
the father in the judge, was the heritage of every Roman freeman, 
and helped in a great measure to form the character of each. Every 
Englishman feels as if somehow he had been personally concerned 
in Crecy and Agincourt, and in the drawing up of the Habeas Corpus 
act. And what American is there, even though his tongue is touched 
with the richest of brogues, who does not feel responsible for the 
conduct of Washington and his compeers? Thus far, indeed, we 
have lived, as a nation, upon the reputation of these men ; it has 
kept us from committing atrocities, worse than aught we have been 
guilty of, and falling into anarchy more wild and worse confounded 
than even the present year has witnessed. Without this heritage 
from the past, we might have run into excesses of which these recol- 
lections would now make us ashamed, and from which they have 
saved us. 

But there is something beyond either the family or the nation in 
this matter of ancestry. The mantle of the prophet fell not upon 
his own child according to the flesh. Worthy sires beget unworthy 
sons. Families seem to rise, to ascend to the zenith of glory and 
influence, then to sink forever beneath the horizon of human obser- 
vation into obscurity, or perhaps their physical as well as mental 
energies becoming exhausted, the race utterly disappears from among 
men. So also with nations. The glory of early achievements, the ] 
sturdy patrotism, the heroic integrity, the self abnegation which > 
mark their origin and rise, although imparting a vigor which may ! 
postpone the day of decline, have not, in the case of past nations, { 
prevented its coming. Sooner or later, according to past human expe- \ 
rience, the bands that hold together the members of the community, j 
are severed, its institutions crumble, and the nation passes away 
from the sisterhood to which it belonged. 
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-"Egyptian Thebes, 



Tyre, by the margin of the sounding wares, 

Palmyra, central in the desert, fell, 

And the arts died by which they had been raised." 

But not thus with the lineage of thought and character. It extend* 
in all its vigor through the centuries. Here the race never becomes 
extinct ; the family never dies out. God has never left himself with- 
;pjiLwitnesses. And so long as truth shall have power over human 
minds and hearts, to open the one to its own glorious beauty, and to 
warm the other to generous emotions, there will never be wanting 
an heir apparent to the honors and dignities of the house, as well as 
to its persecutions and martyrdoms. Such a succession has been 
the line of prophets and seers, of men who, by the inspiration of the 
Most High, have stood upon the highest summit of human thought 
and knowledge, and have looked forth into the mysteries of the Uni- 
verse, far beyond the circle that bounded the ordinary gaze, — for 
whose clearer vision the vulgar horizon was too circumscribed, — 
men who have expounded to us the deep things of God, as exhibited 
in his works and in his providence. What a noble lineage, what a 
royal dynasty ! They have not always been honored by the multi- 
tude, whose eyes, bleared by prejudice or ignorance, are incapable of 
their keen vision. Sometimes they drink hemlock, sometimes they 
starve in dungeons, sometimes their superior knowledge has been 
attributed to Satan. Their noblest virtues have been stigmatized as 
crimes, and they have expatiated, by cruel tortures and an ignomin- 
ious death, the crime of being wiser, nobler, and more self-sacrificing 
than the age in which they lived. 

As I understand it, the members of the association before which I 
have the honor to stand to-day, have assembled here for the purpose 
of having their spirits raised, and their hearts warmed, by the greet- 
ing of past friends and present fellow-laborers, in the hope that all 
may return to their various fields of labor with higher hopes and 
nobler aspirations than have hitherto stirred them. It is a worthy 
object, and the occasion should be made as efficient in the awakening 
of such enthusiasm as it is in our power to make it. With the desire 
of rendering this special exercise as useful as possible in this way, I 
have thought it the best thing that could be done, to appeal, for a 
brief hour, to this just and proper regard for antiquity, and to make 
some brief allusion to a few of the most famous names among our 
professional ancestry. 

Education, so far as history makes us acquainted with its origin 
and progress, appears to have begun in the family. The patriarchs 
of old, who were kings, priests and instructors in their own house- 
holds, were the first teachers of whom we have a record. The cov- 
enant with Noah was made to be in force with perpetual generations, 
which could only be by its being taught and explained by every 
father to his immediate descendants. In all the promises made to 
Abraham, there was constant reference to his seed, who were to be 
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the heirs of what to him was only promise. In the Mosaic Law, 
we find it continually enjoined upon every householder, that he 
should instruct his children in the law, and in the history of the na- 
tion, — in the Statutes of the Lord, and in the story of the deliverance 
of his people. "And thou shalt teach these words diligently to thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up." "And when thy son asketh thee in time to come, 
saying, what mean the testimonies and the statutes and the judg- 
ments which the Lord our God has commanded you? then shalt thou 
say unto thy son, we were Pharoh's bondmen in Egypt, and the 
Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand." So that by 
Divine appointment, the sons of Israel were a nation of school-mas- 
ters. The era of this method has long since passed away, although 
the method itself survives its era, and is still found to prevail among 
certain tribes of men whose civilization has been at a standstill for 
many ages, — among the Arabs of the desert, whose Sheiks fill the 
places formerly occupied by the patriarchs. 

But the era has passed away. It was succeeded by what we may t 
call the priestly era. And in order to understand the course of events, \ 
we may observe that the progress of civilization, thus far, has been 1 
marked by the division of labor. At every step of its march, occu- ] 
pations that had been considered as belonging together, and as prop- } 
erly exercised by the same individual, have been separated, and 
assigned, the one to one person, and the other to another. The house 
carpenter no longer makes ploughs and harrows, the clergyman is 
not expected to make the wills of all his~parishioners. It is quite 
possible that in some distant period of the past, when the pin man- 
ufacture was in its infancy, a single individual — one human soul — 
with all its capacities, was considered adequate to the production of 
the whole of that useful article. But we know that this has long 
since ceased to be the case. Now, he who puts the twentieth touch 
to the point, would bungle badly upon the nineteenth or twenty-first, 
and if set to work upon the head, would find his own not a match 
for it. Doubts have been entertained whether this principle has. not, 
at times, been carried too far, — whether confining a man to labor 
upon the point of a pin does not have a tendency so to reduce his 
soul as to make it fit to be one of a large company to dance upon 
the same. And let us hope that the glorious future, — the good time 
coming, — has in store for humanity a higher and nobler method. But 
thus far, the division of labor has been the method. And in one of 
its most ancient applications, it sundered the offices of priest and 
ruler. And the division once made, men become extremely jealous 
of having the offices re-united. We are even told that in the case 
of King Saul, the attempt was severely punished by Divine interpo- 
sition. And in the division, to which party was assigned the work 
of instruction? Who became the depositories of knowledge, the 
absorbers, as it were, of the light of science? We have already 
declared. It seems to have been considered that those men whose 
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of roan, the sublimest and noblest troths of which the human mind 
can take cognizance, — truths that reach out into and illumine the 
dark regions of the long past and the distant future, relating to* the 
source of being, and to the relations of men to the infinite intelli- 
gence, — it seems to have been thought that men dealing with knowl- 
edge so vast, and mysteries so profound, were the best fitted to 
enlighten the intellects of the young, and to endow them with the 
power which knowledge imparts. And so the priests became the 
teachers of many nations ; they monopolized, in many instances, all 
the learning and science that man had mastered, and were not always 
disposed to impart it to the multitude. It cost Pythagoras many 
humiliations and twenty-two years of solicitations and study, to gain 
even a partial acquaintance with the wondrous lore known to the 
priests oi Heliopolis and Thebes. Thousands of years ago, in the 
stately utterances of the language, known as the perfect speech, 
Indian Brahmins taught the doctrine of one eternal, immovable, con- 
templative essence, from whom sprang the Divine Trinity, Brahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Savior, and Siva the Destroyer, but to the 
poor Sudra it was death to listen to the sacred words. The British 
Druids, according to Caesar, required a devotion of twenty years, on 
the part of those who would become initiated into their mysteries. 
The selfishness that is in man, the desire of clinging to their supe- 
riority over their fellows, induced these to veil the sun of scienee, 
and shut it out from the eyes of the masses, so that the Brahmins of 
India, the Priests of Egypt, the Magi of Persia, and the Druids of 
Western Europe, ruled the nations to which they belonged, for ages, 
by the power which a cultivated intellect always enjoys when sur- 
rounded by ignorance and barbarism ; a power regarded with a sort 
of superstitious awe, feared, hated, it may be, yet honored and rev- 
erenced, for the same reason that the ancient Persians offered sacri- 
fices to Ahriman, their devil, because they were afraid of him. But 
all history is an assurance to us that man is not always to be the slave 
of man, whether the assumption of authority be based upon brute 
| force or intellectual culture. It is clearly not in the order of Provi- 
| dence that one man should be a law unto his fellow, but on the con- 
1 1 trary, that every man should be responsible to his creator alone. So 
\ that, as civilization advances, this intellectual tyranny, like the bru- 
tal domineering of the physically strong over the. physically weak, 
disappears as the morning dew vanishes before the unclouded sun, 
and all men come unto the noble inheritance of knowledge and cul- 
ture. So strong and clear is this assurance, that in that period signifi- 
cantly styled the dark ages, when the wave of barbarism seemed 
once more to engulf the nations, at that point in history which Mr. 
Hallam calls the nadir of the human mind, we find the same intel- 
lectual tyranny again showing itself, when learning was imprisoned 
in cloisters, and the word clerk was indifferently used for a scholar 
or a clergyman. Not that we would condemn the action of the zeal- 
ous old monks who have done so much to preserve for us the treas- 
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ures of antiquity, who were the conveyancers that have enabled us 
to enter upon our inheritance of ancient literature. No: the period 
was an abnormal one. Human society was disorganized, and there 
was no safety for learning except within the walls of convents and 
monasteries, just as in times of mob violence, honest citizens must 
sometimes be imprisoned to save them from the fury of the populace. 
But the normal condition of learning, knowledge, science, is that of 
diffusion,—- it should be as free as the air, just as the normal condition 
of good citizens is that of the largest liberty, and the revival of lear- 
ning in the fourteenth century was a vigorous application of the 
principle. And thus we find that although to the caste-ridden Indian 
the beast-worshipping Egyptian, the treacherous, degraded and igno- 
ble Persian, this monopolizing of knowledge by a class might seem 
in accordance with the divine plan, — the liberty loving Greek could 
brook no such heresy. Socrates taught the artizan, the laborer, the 
idler,— any man in whom he could arouse a spark of thought. Solon 
directed that any child whose early culture had been neglected by 
his parents should be relieved from supporting that parent in age. 
The fierce democracy could canvass intelligently the excellencies 
and defects of a statue or a picture, and the majestic Parthenon, the 
model, unequalled in succeeding ages, together with the Minerva of 
ivory and gold which adorned it, the temple of Demeter at Eleusis, 
and all the magnificent works in sculpture and architecture, which 
are the glory of the administration of Pericles, and the monuments 
of the unrivalled genius of Phidias, were approved by the popular 
vote. Nor were the people willing to be deprived of the honor of 
being the patrons under whose auspices these noble endeavors in art 
had been accomplished, for they met with a unanimous nay the pro- 
position of Pericles to incur all the expense of erecting them* on 
condition that they should be inscribed with his name only. Here 
then is a new era. Learning has become disenthralled. It is no 
longer under the exclusive control of a caste. The human intellect 
is allowed to indulge its craving for knowledge, to seek truth where* 
ever it may find it. And accordingly we find that in Greek culture 
considering only the intellect, man seems to have culminated. Aris- 
totle still teaches logic in our schools and colleges, — the pons asi» 
norum of Euclid haunts the dreams of that sovereign, Young America* 
in the newest " university" on the upper Missouri, and still demon* 
strates to him as it dio to the Egyptian king* that there is no royal 
road to geometry. Plato figures largely in our metaphysics, and is 
more than suspected of showing himself quite frequently even in 
our theology. And it is certainly not irreverent to say that even the 
ethics of the son of Sophroniscus stand next to the system proclaimed 
by the man of Nazareth. Demosthenes is still the model for orators, 
and we almost think that we are speaking Saxon English when we 
call a denunciatory harangue a philippic. 

And now too comes the era of men. Indian and Egyptian thought 
were like the lands in which they had their origin,— a dead level. 
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Among them, it was the system that was mighty, and not single in- 
dividuals who belonged to it. In the whole east there were few emi- 
nent individual men, — except indeed the founders of systems, who 
lived, if they ever lived as single individuals, far back in the twilight 
of time,— Zoroaster, Confucius, who stand out like the lofty peaks 
of Demawend or the Himalaya, majestic and grand, but alone and 
unapproachable in their clear and serene height. But in Greece, on 
the contrary, how all things became endowed with personal attri- 
butes. How unlike was the Olympian Jove, to the immoveable, ever 
reposing Brahm of the Hindoos? One was only a human being, en- 
r dowed with omnipotence and immortality, — the other was only uni- 
T versal nature, very slightly personified. And this tendency to indi- 
viduality among the Greeks manifested itself in the thought and 
j \ learning of the nation. To recur once more to the connection of men- 
Ual development with physical geography, we may say that every 
Snind of unusual power among these people instead of conforming to 
the general level, stood out bold and clear, sufficiently near ior scru- 
tiny and examination, as the peaks of their own mountains, — of the 
god crowned Olympus, and the muse haunted Parnassus. Hence it 
was that the Greeks produced so many sects in philosophy. Every 
man was a free and independent enquirer and arrived at a result cor- 
responding to his own mental peculiarities. And even when some 
mighty thinker had by the force of his genius to a certain extent im- 
pressed on others his own peculiarities, and established a sect or sys- 
tem, his disciples very soon made important changes in his doctrines. 
One of the first things done by some of the Pythagoreans, was to 
differ from Pythagoras, the teacher whom they so much reverenced. 
The admiring disciple of Socrates was by no means a servile imita- 
tor of his master. Aristotle learned from Plato, and even while learn- 
ing was unreserved in his opposition to the divine philosopher. 

Many indications there are that the Greeks derived their first les- 
sons in science and philosophy from Egypt. Thales, Pythagoras, 
Solon, Plato and many others are said to have spent many years in 
that country, endeavoring to wheedle unwilling priests into a disclo- 
sure of the scientific mysteries, the knowledge of which had given them 
such overwhelming power. These mysteries related among other 
things to Astronomy, Geometry, Numbers, History, the Magic Arts, 
and the science which afterwards among the Arabs, was called Alche- 
my. It is said that Geometry was a necessity to them, because the 
annual floods of the Nile, by washing away, or covering up the land- 
marks, made it necessary to resurvey the country every year. Our 
scriptures relate that the Israelites, after taking the land from the 
Canaanites, divided it among the tribes by measurement, — an art 
which they doubtless learned from the Egyptians. Solon says that 
when he visited Egypt, and heard the priests discourse upon history, 
he became convinced that in comparison, the Greeks might be said to 
know nothing of antiquity. It is said that when an eminent Greek 
asked some question in regard to the deluge, he was rebuked by an 
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Egyptian priest, with the remark : "It seems as if you Greeks never 
won Id learn anything, — you speak as if there had been but one de- 
luge, whereas there have really been many." 

But it was only their first lessons that the Greeks learned from 
Egypt. Their philosophy differed in its whole animus from that 
which was taught to Moses, and flourished under the Pharaohs. One 
difference has already been pointed out. Greek philosophy was on 
the whole diffusive. It was confined to no particular class. Some 
of the most eminent Greeks were sons of mechanics or tradesmen,— 
a thing that never could have happened in Egypt or India. It was 
active and vigorous, instead of being meditative and silent. It was 
constantly attended by a nice and discriminating sense of the beauti- 
ful, whether it had to do with literature or the arts. The flute could 
not be tolerated as a musical instrument, because, it distorted the 
countenance. Every implement of household use, however coarse 
its material might be, was moulded to the most beautiful forms, and 
in matters of beauty and taste, these people are to-day the teachers 
of mankind. 

But whatever obligation the Greeks were under to Egypt, at the 
dawn of their civilization, was more than repaid when that civiliza- 
tion attained its meridian splendor. The path of Alexander the 
great, though marked with blood, was also radiant with the light of 
science. Wherever he went he was followed by the refined culture 
of Greece. His army, it is said, was accompanied by men, whose 
business it was to collect facts and phenomena for the use of that 
prince among the ancient investigators of nature — Aristotle. Grecian 
art and Grecian culture went with the conqueror into Egypt, and his 
city of Alexandria became the focus of a vigorous civilization which 
displaced the priest-ridden and effete system of the Pharaohs, and 
continued to shed its light upon the nations for centuries. Here the 
sage of the Academy was brought out from the comparative obscuri- 
ty in which he had lain for six centuries, and his theories were dress- 
ed up in the fascinating garb of the Neo-Platonists. The mystic 
Plotinus, in some sense the founder of the sect, studied and taught* 
until in the intense longing of his soul for admission into the paradise 
of "real existence," he became ashamed of his body and of all things 
material about him, and would neither sit for his portrait, nor dis- 
close the place of his birth nor the names of his parents. Of the 
same sect was Proclus, who, according to his successor's account of 
him, and his own belief, was admitted into the presence of the god- 
dess Minerva, and from her learned the mystic utterances in which 
the Neo-Platonic doctrines culminated. Here the philosophic Hy- 
patia was dragged from her lecture room and torn in pieces by an 
infuriated mob, urged on by that malignant intolerance which is so 
opposed to the true spirit of the gospel. Here was collected the no- 
blest library of antiquity, — a library which like the fair philosopher 
who drew her inspiration from it, was sacrificed to a bigotry, as vin- 
dictive as it was ignorant and narrow. 
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The Greeks possessed all the knowledge and culture of their day, 
so far as we are made acquainted with the condition of man at that 
time. They cultivated all the arts and sciences that have descen- 
ded to us from the ancient world. Modern learning has all sprung 
from a Greek root; but the different branches of their learning de- 
scended to us by different lines. The legacy appears to have been 
too vast to be immediately inherited by one party. Rome took from 
Greece, Oratory, Literature, Poetry, Jurisprudence. She took all 
that was necessary to her in her great work — the ruling of men. 
But for Mathematics, Dialectics, and the Hermetic Art, the sturdy 
practical, Roman had little love, and few Romans seem to have studied 
them. When Julius Caesar determined to correct the calendar, he 
entrusted the work to an Alexandrian Greek. It was reserved for 
another, and, in some respects, very different race to preserve these 
sciences as they were left by the Greeks, and in its turn, to leave 
them, with important additions to the students of after ages. Fewer 
of Rome's great men were ever engaged in the work of instruction 
than had been so engaged among the Greeks. The occupation ap- 
pears to have been looked upon with contempt by these devotees of 
war and plunder, nnd in the time of the empire, it was usually as- 
signed to a Greek, as a function fit to be exercised only by a subject 
race. But among Roman teachers, one name stands prominent- 
ly forth, and that is the name of Quintilian, the first teacher who 
ever received a salary from the public treasury. This was granted 
by the Emperor Vespasian, and continued by Titus and Domitian, to 
the latter of whom Gluintiiian wrote a somewhat fulsome panegyric, 
in the preface'to one of the books of his Inatitutiorua Oratorim. This 
work of Quintilian's contains many suggestions that are frequently 
thought to be original with us moderns. " Let every father think 
well ot his son, in respect to his mental faculties, for good parts are 
the rule and stupidity the exception among children. The former 
only are natural, the latter is a monstrosity, an abnormal defect, as 
much so as the absence of a bodily organ would be." " I would 
not that boys be scourged, although Chrysippus recommends it, for 
bodily pain is a sort of punishment fit only for slaves : and besides 
if the boy can only be kept in his place by the fear of such punish- 
ment, what shall restrain him when he has become a man, and pas- 
sed beyond the reach of the rod ?" '* It is better to educate children 
in a public school than in a private family. The distraction of mind 
caused to the teacher by the larger number he has to deal with, is 
more than counterbalanced by the animating effect of numbers, — by 
the emulation that naturally springs up among boys. And the mor- 
als of the pupils are no more likely to be permanently injured in the 
public schools than in the family, for the reason among others that 
the boy must encounter the temptations of life at some time, and the 
only way in which real strength of resistance can be acquired, is by 
a succesful exercise of it in youth." "Let the teacher first of all 
sound the character of his pupil, and ascertain the kind of teaching 
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required by his peculiar constitution. For different pupils require 
very different treatment. Some need to be spurred on, others to be 
restrained " 

Surely this old pagan would not in some respects, have done ill as 
a teacher in a modern school ! 

But it is impossible to dwell at all upon the culture of the Romans 
without having gloomy thoughts suggested to one's mind. The pe- 
riod of highest culture was that which immediately preceded the 
downfall of the empire. So long as the Romans were ignorant and 
coarse, their government remained stable, but no sooner had their 
culture culminated than the process of its dissolution began. And 
this culture had many good and commendable elements. It included 
the teaching of girls, and free schools for orphans. We see from 
Quintilian that their training had in it much that was genial and phil- 
osophical. Education appears to have been made a matter of thought. 
And yet, the apparent result was licentiousness, mutual distrust, as- 
sassination by poison, and by more open means, the most odious 
forms of political corruption, and finally, utter political ruin. And 
surely, if the relation of cause and effect can be established here, — if 
it can be shown that the evils enumerated were caused by the culture 
which was fostered with so much care by emperors, statesmen, and 
philosophers, and that it was a full, thorough and philosophical cul- 
ture, then surely education has much to answer for. It is to be held 
accountable for one of the darkest pages of human history. But ed- 
ucation has two grounds of defense against the charge. In the first 
place the culture which prevailed under the Roman empire, notwith- 
standing its excellencies, was far from, being full, thorough, and phil- 
osophical. It was made to conform to the most unblushing falsehoods 
and the grossest immoralites. Seneca was one of the great educa- 
tional lights of the time, — perhaps the greatest after Quintilian. But 
Seneca is supposed to have continually pandered to the worst vices 
of Nero, while acting as his tutor, and to have received almost un- 
bounded wealth from that execrable tyrant, as his reward. The em- 
pire itself was one continuous lie, for it was an exercise of power un- 
der the pretence of serving, — it was an irresponsible military tyran- 
ny under the guise of the ancient republic. And even Quintilian, 
the noblest Roman of them all, was not ashamed to pay his court to 
the cruel and treacherous Domitian in words which it would be 
blasphemy to address to the noblest of men. 

But this is not all. The cnlture even such as it was, was not re- 
sponsible for the evils we have alluded to. The doom of the Roman 
state was sealed before the first emperor donned the purple. Indeed, 
looking at the matter from the Christian point of view, we should say 
that it was a doomed city from the moment the first stone was laid 
upon the Palatinus. Its very foundations were set in blood. The 
legends that told of its remotest history were savage and fierce. It 
sucked the spirit of its unhallowed foster dam along with its milk, and 
its " desires were always wolfish, bloody, starved and ravenous." Of 
the ultimate fate of a community thus established, one who believes 
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that there is a God, and that he is the just arbiter of human destinies:, 
could entertain no doubt. 

But the public sentiment of Rome had been in an especial manner 
debauched by the flattery and arts of demagogues for a century or 
thereabouts before Augustus was firmly established in his power. 
Sylla and Marius had aroused and intensified the worst passions of 
the factious, Crassus had feasted the populace, Pompey had flattered 
and amused, and Caesar had cajoled them. By all these influences, 
by feasts, theatrical exhibitions and gladiatorial shows, the people 
had become educated to idleness, immorality and the roost refined 
cruelty, and the whole nation had acquired such a momentum towards 
destruction, as no human efforts could resist. We say then, that in 
this sad catastrophe of the Roman State, in this dark picture of a just 
retribution, the faithful christian teacher need find no cause lor des- 
pair or despondency. Such a teacher must aim to do a work very 
different from any that was done by the best of the philosophers of 
Pagan Rome, and if he labors faithfully in the spirit of his master, he 
may confidently hope for results that shall differ from those of which 
we have spoken, as much as the light of Christianity differs from the 
darkness of a gross polytheism. 

So much for that department of Greek knowledge inherited by 
Rome. In the seventh century of the Christian Era, long after the 
Western Roman Empire had been broken up into countless numbers 
of petty kingdoms, a people arose amid the deserts of South western 
Asia, uucnltivated, wild, and scarcely known to the civilized nations 
of the earth. Led on by a religious fanatic, as ignorant as themselves 
of literature and its amenities, they overran in a very short time, the 
whole of Western Asia and Northern Africa, and soon after, south- 
western Europe, offering everywhere to the people, the alternative of 
death or a profession of the faith of which they were the champions. 
Everywhere they were victorious. A religion urged with so much 
vigor could not be resisted. It crushed old forms and superstitions 
under the wheels of its triumphal car, and soon the empire of the 
Caliphs became the most magnificent of the time to which it belong- 
ed. At first the Arabians were little favorable to literature. One of 
the earliest Caliphs ordered the destruction of the famous Alexandrian 
library, assigning as a reason, in substance, the famous dilemma that 
the books it contained, were either opposed to the doctrine of the 
Koran, or they were not: If they were so opposed they ought to be 
destroyed for being against the truth: If they were not so opposed, 
they were useless, and ought to be destroyed for that reason ; and so 
they ought to be destroyed in either case. 

But the power and opulence of the Caliphs, naturally led them to 
seek the pleasures that spring from learning and the arts. And so 
the fiery Arab began to devote himself to the calm study of science. 
The wild son of the desert betook himself to the solution of mathe- 
matical problems, the extraction of drugs from roots and herbs, and 
the search after the philosopher's stone. Greek writers upon medi- 
cine, mathematics and philosophy, Hippocrates and Galen, Euclid 
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and Ptolemy, Aristotle and Theophrastus, were carefully translated 
and commented upon. The Mahometan domain, from the Atlantic 
to the Indus, was filled with schools. They were attached to every 
mosque. Seventeen great Universities became foci from which ra- 
diated the light of higher knowledge. One of these, the University 
of Cordova in Spain, contained a library, rivalling in extent and value 
that of Alexandria, which in their blind fanaticism, these very people 
had used for heating baths. No subject was too difficult or too ab- 
struse for them. But their most valuable contributions were made 
to astronomy, mathematics, medicine and alchemy, as the names we 
still use in those sciences abundantly testify. 

How at every step does history teach us the lesson of a divine in- 
telligence presiding over the affairs of men ! And how clearly we 
learn from it, too, that our short and imperfect vision is incapable of 
discerning the plans of the Omniscient ! Here was a power which 
seemed only to be used for the propagation of one of the most sen- 
sual and debasing systems of religion that the world has seen, the 
joys of whose very paradise were to consist in the grossest sensua- 
lity, — a power which seemed to crush out wherever it went among 
the nations, all true ideas of God, of life, of duty and of happiness. 
And had it overrun all Europe, it would seem that the true light of 
civilization must have been forever extinguished. But this was not 
permittted. Only the effete forms of society were whelmed in this 
inundation. Its waves were stayed when its purposes were accom- 
plished. When the Saracenic arms had destroyed those institutions 
and forms of society whose destruction was demanded by the law of 
human progress, then the Saracenic mind Was, as if by divine inter- 
position, turned to the preservation of those arts nurtured among the 
early Greeks, which were necessary to the culture of man, but which 
the world appeared to be in danger of forgetting. For while the* 
Arabic civilization was at its height, while their universities were 
illuminating the Mahometan world from Bagdad to Cordova, Chris- 
tian Europe was in a state of the profoundest darkness. The power 
of the Roman Empire, upon which had depended the preservation of 
order, was broken; and it seemed to carry with it in its fall every- 
thing that was valuable in science and refining in literature. And 
thus by a beautiful system of compensations, too intricate for the 
human intellect to contrive, and too vast for human hands to execute, 
except as they were guided by the infinite Intelligence, the treasures 
of ancient literature and science were safely borne on from age to age, 
for the use and behoof of the men of to-day. 

But the highest and noblest form of education remains yet to be no- 
ticed. It was that which was nurtured into strength by the ignorant 
fishermen of Galilee, and those who came after them. The light had 
come into the world and illumined every department of life, and edu- 
cation most of all. Christianity was pre-eminently a system of edu- 
cation. Its great aim was the fitting of man, by educating him, for 
the accomplishment of his destiny. So that education among the 
early Christians went deeper down and had much more reference to 
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the character than in any other system. It was marked by a deep 
and thorough earnestness. They had embraced a doctrine which 
exposed them to persecutions, ingenious and horrible tortures, and 
cruel deaths, and they taught that doctrin to their children with an 
earnestness that knew full well the dangers they incurred, but waff 
sustained by a power superior to all danger. Another peculiarity 
of the new culture, was the extent to which women were employed 
in it. And it is not uninteresting to notice how the amount of cul- 
ture allowed to women may be taken as an index of the degree and 
kind of civilization prevaling among different people. According to 
the Hindoo philosophy, woman was a compound of malice and de- 
ceit, which, of course, rendered it exceedingly unsafe to put her in 
possession of the power that is derived from knowledge. In Egypt, 
a few of the daughters of the priests were taught, but in the main, 
woman was in a position similar to that which she had uccupied in 
India. In Greece, matters were somewhat improved, though still suf- 
ficiently bad. A few famous names of women have come down to 
us with honorable mention as authors and poets. Fragments of the 
poetry of Sappho of Lesbos are still extant, and the ages have stamped 
them with their approbation. Aspasia of Miletus shared with Peri- 
cles the government of Athens in the very noon of its golden age, 
and is said to have herself composed one of the most famous and 
popular of the addresses delivered by that statesman . Hypatia taught 
the mysticisms of the new Platonists with a success that led her en- 
emies to accuse her of direct communication with the devil. But 
these, notwithstanding the respect in which they were held by the 
most famous philosophers of their time, — notwithstanding the fact 
that Socrates and his friends were not ashamed to sit at the feet of 
Aspasia, and that Hypatia's lecture room was throunged with the 
most earnest and successful students of philosophy,— notwithstand- 
ing all this, these women were regarded with much virtuous suspicion 
by the respectable matrons of Athens and Alexandria, and it is highly 
probable that one of the topics on which the worthy Xantippe waff 
wont to hold forth to her philosophic husband, was ma want of taste 
in selecting his companions and instructors. In short? there was, not 
doubt, much of the righteous indignation that a woman's rights con- 
vention is apt to call forth among v». Among the Romans, in early 
times, there was seldom an educated woman; but in the period of 
the Empire, the number was not so small. Qtrintilian mention* sev- 
eral who lived near the close of the Commonwealth, and the begin- 
ning of the Empire. 

But how different was all this among the early Christians! In the 
deep earnestness which took possession of these men, they saw a* 
if by intuition, the fitness of woman for what they considered the 
exceedingly important work of instruction. And the results of her 
labor soon became visible in the church. Gregory of Nazianzuey 
Chrysostum, Augustine of Hippo, and many others, were carefully 
trained by faithful and pious mothers, to lives of eminence and use* 
fulness. The nature of the Christian doctrines, and the peculiar 
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circumstances of the time, called forth the noblest of feminine quali- 
ties, so that uninterested observers were led to notice the fact, and 
to exclaim, "what women these Christians have." And from that 
time to this, in proportion to the spread of Christian intelligence, in 
proportion to the degree in which men become imbued with its gentle 
and pure spirit, in proportion, in short, to the condition of Christian 
civilization in any age, has been the importance assigned to woman's 
agency in the work of education. 

Christianity found the world in a more than ordinarily low and 
degraded condition. The causes were already at work, which in a 
few centuries plunged Europe and the world into the abysses of the 
dark ages. Greece had already ceased to be in any great and noble 
sense, and the exotic dynasty established in Egypt had fallen into 
pieces at the touch of the Roman spear. Rome herself had lost the 
breed of noble bloods. The age had come in which her wide walks 
encompassed but one man, and he a stripling, armed with policy and 
cunning. The pagan civilization having shown its inefficiency for 
the salvation of man or of communities, was crumbling to its fall. It 
had not been able to save Greece from intestine feuds and final dis- 
solution. It had not been able to save Rome from becoming the 
slave of Octavius, nor to preserve the Romans from those debasing 
vices which are the sure harbingers of a nation's fall. The period 
is sometimes spoken of as a time of universal peace, and much stress 
is laid upon this fact. It was a time of peace. But what a peace ! 
A peace purchased by the death of every man who dared to oppose 
the universal tyrant, and by the ignoble surrender of national liberty 
everywhere. It seems to me much more significant to consider it as 
a part of the plan of Providence to use the wickedness of the time in 
demonstrating the necessity to man of some higher light than any 
that radiated from the ancient philosophy. When man had failed 
by the wisdom of that philosophy to know God, and to accomplish 
his own salvation, then was the divine revelation vouchsafed to 
him, and the problem of life was proposed anew, with more favorable 
conditions. 

But Christianity came to save men, and not institutions, and states* 
And so when Rome was tottering to her fall, and the attempt was 
made to prop up the crazy structure with the new religion, we are 
not surprised that the attempt gave her no permanent support and 
that she fell. And equally unsuccessful was that other attempt, to 
form of the materials furnished by the fallen pile a new edifice on 
the site of the old, bearing the name of Christianity, but decked in 
the trappings of the ancient paganism. Christianity was simple. It 
avoided camps and courts, and showed itself in the homes of its vo- 
taries. For nearly two centuries, the home teaching was all that 
was furnished to Christian chrildren by Christian parents. Some- 
times young men, desirous of making larger acquisitions in the field 
of knowledge than they could attain by means so humble, sat at the 
feet of some pagan or Jewish philosopher, and learned science and 
literature from those who had themselves never learned the true way 
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of life. But near the close of the second century was founded by 
the side of the famous Jewish and Neo Platonic schools of Alexan- 
dria, an institution which had its birth in the necessity which the 
early Christians felt for a larger culture. They felt that in the great 
battle with the false religions by which they were surrounded, and 
through whose influence they were oppressed and persecuted, the 
most copious light would be to their cause the most favorable condi- 
tion possible. And thus sprang up the school of the Catechists, 
where young men, zealous in their devotion to the new religion, and 
earnest to be indoctrined into its principles, were taught by the 
fathers of the Church, and prepared to become the guardians of the 
faith, and the instructors of the people. Thus was formed the germ 
of that Christian culture, which amid the general wreck of the Mid- 
dle ages, was the means of saving the world from utter barbarism, — 
which during that period of anarchy enabled the church to be the 
foster mother of the arts as well as of piety. In this period was the 
conserving power of Christianity tried. The ruin of the Roman 
Empire involved the ruin of the Roman civilzation, and Roman civ- 
ilization was the civilization of the world, for the world had come 
under Roman power. In that day of darkness and of despair, Chris- 
tianity held in its hand the destiny of man. It preserved in its clois- 
ters the holy scriptures and the remains of ancient literature, — the 
seeds from which was to spring, in more genial times, a higher and 
nobler civilization. And there is every reason to hope, aside from 
the assurances of wholy writ, that this new, this purer state of society, 
will go on perfecting itself, until it shall accomplish the great object 
of its founder, — the regeneration of the race. And it must not be 
quarrelled with for not having already accomplished this. Great 
revolutions like this have long cycles. The Roman Power lasted in 
all twenty-three centuries, and it is not yet nineteen since the poor 
fishermen mending their nets upon the Galilean sea, were called to 
be fishers of men. The darkness, despotism, cruelties, and general 
barbarism of the middle ages were not due to Christianity, but were 
as we have said, the result, in part, at least, of causes that had been 
in operation, ages before the shepherds sung their hallelujahs upon 
the plains of Bethlehem. And the human imagination fails in the 
attempt to paint the horrors that would have marked those centuries, 
had not Christianity softened the colors. How often did the Church 
show itself the friend of the weak and the oppressed ! How often 
did she rebuke the mightiest princes for their vices and their tyran- 
nies ! And how gloriously did the light she had cherished, break 
forth at the revival of letters ! And if in the course of time, the Church 
herself sought to tyrannize over the minds and bodies of men, it was 
not until after she had furnished from her own armory the weapons 
with which they could defend themselves. The evil she sought to 
to inflict upon man was prevented by the glorious good he had already 
received at her hands. And the light which broke forth at the revival 
of learning has been constantly increasing from that time to this, in 
the splendor of its rays, and in the extent of its influence. Compare 
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the condition of Christendom to-day with what it was when Roger 
Bacon's knowledge of mathematics was taken for witchcraft. Let 
the comparison include the physical condition, and the intellectual 
and moral character of the people. . The vast advance made since 
that time has been the work of six centuries, and what one of the six 
has not made liberal contributions to the grand result? One gave 
Europe the germs of those now ancient universities, in which the 
heart and intellects of nations have been formed. Another gave the 
mariner's compass and the printing press, and almost doubled the 
terrestrial inheritance of man by the discovery of a new world. 
Another gave the Protestant Reformation, and the awakening conse- 
quent thereupon. Another opened the eyes of men to the advan- 
tages of commerce and discovery, and began the overturn of the old 
despotic notions concerning government. Another gave the Ameri- 
can declaration of Independence. And the present is continually 
astonishing us by its contributions to human knowledge and human 
wealth in every form and in every department. And what shall the 
next do? And the next? Let us not despair, surely the millennium 
is coming! 

My friends, the theme upon which I have attempted to speak to 
you, is one of the grandest that can engage the attention of men. 
It is no less than the history of human thought in its highest and 
noblest efforts. I know of nothing better fitted to impress upon one 
the conviction of his own insignificance, and yet of his great respon- 
sibility. Compared with the whole sum of human thought, how 
puny is that of any ordinary man, or indeed of any man ! And yet 
every man, and especially every teacher, comes into the line of suc- 
cession, and is bound to transmit unimpaired, and with whatever 
additions he may, the inheritance he has enjoyed. I have touched 
upon a very few general facts connected with the most prominent 
and best known forms of civilization. But the subject needs to be 
examined in careful detail. To the teacher, the study of it cannot 
fail of being in the highest degree instructive and stirring. The old 
Greeks thought that they could best train their boys to virtue and 
valor by placing before them the narrative of Homer, and requiring 
them to study his descriptions of the heroes "that fought at Ilium, on 
each side mixed with auxiliar gods." And if characters like these, 
stained with blood and debased by ignoble passions, could inspire 
Grecian youth with a love of what was good and great, how much 
may we be built up and strengthened by a study of the men an<| 
women to whom we shall be introduced in this history of the means 
and methods of human culture. Confucius, whose genius gave to 
China her civilization : Zoroaster, one of whose principles in ethics, 
uttered centuries before the Christian era, was but another form of 
the Christian's golden rule : Pythagoras, whose wisdom was equalled 
only by his virtue, and whose modest claim to be only a philosopher, 
or lover of wisdom, raised that term to its present proud significence, 
and put to shame the arrogant pretensions of the sages, such as 
claimed by the very name they adopted, to be already wise : Socrates, 
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who, smitten with the love of the highest virtue, and having obtained 
a sublime victory over himself and his passions, devoted to her his 
spotless life, and sealed that devotion by a heroic death : Plato, in 
whom the most exalted conceptions were marshalled under the guid- 
ance of the severest logic, and who saw such secrets of the spiritual 
existences as are revealed to few men : Aristotle, whose universal 
genius seized upon all the knowledge of his time, and improved all 
it touched : Samuel, the divine messenger for making and unmaking 
kings, the founder of that school of the prophets wherein were taught 
the teachers of the Hebrew nation, in the golden age of the language 
of David and Isaiah; Elijah, who was neither ashamed nor afraid 
to remain alone the prophet of Jehovah, while the prophets of Baal 
were four hundred and fifty men, and while an idolatrous King was 
thirsting for his blood: — these, and a host of men like these, were 
the teachers of ancient times. These, fellow-teachers, were your 
and my professional ancestors. O, young teacher, it is the work of 
these men, men who have given form to the thought of the world, 
the noblest of mankind, the true kings and heroes of the race, men 
beside whose fame the heroes of military renown become the mere 
puppets of a day, — it is the work of these men that you are called 
upon to do. How many of their virtues, — how much of their mod- 
esty, of their unflinching perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge, 
of their sublime love of virtue, of their glorious self-sacrifice, of their 
trust in God and fearlessness in the discharge of duty, — how much 
of all this do you emulate in your aspirations, and illustrate in your 
life? But more. We have seen that human philosophy failed to 
satisfy the wants of man. A new revelation of those truths neces- 
sary to the life of man was required. And the Bearer of this glorious 
message came among men, and mingled with them in the daily inter- 
course of life. And as if to stamp the office of the teacher with the 
divine approbation, and to show its importance in the highest human 
culture, He himself assumed its functions. He taught when He was 
twelve years old: He taught on the mount, and on the sea-side, 
and in the ship, before the multitude of thousands, and the small 
company of bosom friends, in the midnight agony and with the dying 
groan. And is an employment hallowed by associations like these 
to be profaned and degraded, and classed with the huckstering pur- 
suits of the market place? And who shall dare, — fool like, rushing 
in where angels fear to tread, — to lay thoughtless and unhallowed 
-Jiand^upon a work so divine ? 
' The memories of the good and great are the noblest inheritance 
that come to us from the past. They are the educational force of the 
ages. And the ancient world is not alone our benefactor here. We 
have mantained that Christianity has not been a failure, and to de- 
clare that antquity is our only teacher, is to declare that it has failed. 
But it is not so. Martin Luther, Pestalozzi, Thomas Arnold, in the 
old world, and many names in the new, whose very mention stirs our 
hearts, attest the superior power of our new civilization. Who can 
calculate the effect for good of one such life as Horace Mann's? That 
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high conscientiousness, that large humanity, that sympathy with weak* 
iiess everywhere, that utter fearlessness in defending the right, with 
glowing eloquence and trenchant satire, that breadth of view and 
greatness of heart which led to the undertaking of great enterprises, — 
that entire soul, is, as it were, wrought into the very life of our com* 
munities. It is ours, — ours to enjoy, — ours to transmit, — ours to in- 
corporate into our own individual lives, as well as to impart to those 
who are to learn from us. And how many noble women might be 
named, who, like Mary Lyon, smitten with the love of God and of 
their race, have entered upon this work of education with a perserver- 
ance that never flagged, a trust and a faith that never faltered, and an en- 
ergy and heroism that might put to shame the slothful timidity of many 
a man with high pretension? No, let fortune take from us our outward 
prosperity, our houses, our lands, our railways, and our shipping ;— 
yes, if the deplorable necessity come, let hex take from us even the 
institutions that have protected our infancy and nourished our man* 
hood, — but let her not rob us of that which underlies our institutions, 
and is of more value than all our wealth, — that which pervades our 
being, and is the better part of our life, — the memory, — the greatful 
memory, — of the good and great of by-gone time. 
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PAPER ON A PHONETIC ALPHABET, 



BY 
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OP WASHINGTON, D. C. 



In considering the question of a Phonetic Alphabet, the following 
inquiries naturally suggest themselves : 

1*/. What is meant by a Phonetic Alphabet? 

2nd. What are its uses, or proposed advantages over the common 
method of alphabetical notation ? 

3c?. What are the probable disadvantages or objections ? 

4th. What are its claims upon the teachers and friends of educa- 
tion in our country ? 

1*1. A Phonetic Alphabet, as the terms signify, is an alphabet which 
represents all the elementary sounds of a language ; and the princi- 
ple upon which it is based, makes the following requisitions : 

1*/. Every distinct elementary sound should have one, and only 
one character to represent it. 

2nd. Every character or symbol should represent only one dis- 
tinct sound. 

Prof. S. S. Haldeman in his Trevelyan Prize Essay proposes 
four other requisites ; two of which I will state: 

1st. (His 5th ) "The Latin Alphabet should be the basis, each 
letter being used in its Latin sense, and restricted to the sound it was 
made for." 

2nd. (His 6th) " When a sound unknown to Latin has arisen, it 
should be provided with a new or modified character. Rules 5 and 
6 constitute the philosophy of notation, that alone by which the en- 
tity, comparative physiognomy, and history of words can be por- 
trayed." 

The original and only real object of an alphabetic notation, is to 
represent simple sounds by simple characters ; and the object of all 
written language, is to represent the ideas which are communicated 
by spoken language. Words are representatives of ideas ; and are 
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made up of one or more elementary sounds, which must always be 
readily distinguished in the utterance of every word, or it does not 
convey the idea intended. In listening to the utterance of a word, 
we only know with certainty what it is, when we can distinguish 
every distinct sound. If a word is to be represented to the eye truly, 
it must have no more characters to represent it, than the distinct 
sounds uttered ; otherwise we cannot be certain of the meaning. 
We must come then to the inevitable conclusion, that the phonetic 
principle, is the truly natural principle, upon which characters or no- 
tation should be based, in representing elementary sounds. If it is 
the natural method, it must be the easiest method ; and therefore 
the best method. Natural laws may sometimes be disregarded with- 
out serious detriment ; but just in proportion as they are disregarded 
or observed, will be the difficulty or ease in accomplishing any de- 
sired object. 

The ocean navigator may reach his destined port, without regard 
to prevailing winds and ocean currents; but it is certain, that he who 
observes the winds and currents, and is governed by them, will 
make his journey in less time, with less expense and less exposure. 
But in the alphabetic notation of our own language, natural laws 
have been most strangely disregarded, though not without the pen- 
alty. What this penalty has been and is, may be readily inferred 
from our subsequent remarks. Those who properly understand the 
phonetic principle of alphabetic notation, see plainly, and will gen- 
erally acknowledge that it is in strict accordance with the natural 
laws of language. None but an inveterate old fogy, will dispute 
this proposition. 

Yet, in spite of this as yet unanswered argument from nature, it 
is a singular fact, and not very creditable to men who claim to be 
governed by reason, that many who are not disposed to favor the 
adoption of this principle, are quite inclined to treat the views of its 
friends with a great degree of unfairness. 

We do not remember to have met with any opposition which was 
not based mainly upon assertion, perversion, or ridicule. We would 
here kindly suggest, that they, who are unwilling to favor a phonetic 
alphabet, should change the character of their opposition, and try to 
enlighten those who are so unfortunately deluded, as to believe that 
a phonetic alphabet is feasible and desirable. 

It may be proper to state, that a phonetic alphabet of our own lan- 
guage, would be equally applicable to all other languages, provided 
it be formed in accordance with Prof. Haldeman's 5th and 6th rules, 
which would require that the old Latin be made the basis ; and that 
every new sound should be represented with a new character ; so 
that thereby every language could be written in the same alphabet, 
requiring only about 60 characters. 

2nd. But let us now consider more particularly the advantages to 
be derived from a well formed phonetic alphabet. The positions we 
shall now take may not be new to all, yet we ask for them a rigid 
examination. 
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1st. If out language were printed phonetically, the tfwwand Ir&af 
necessary to learn to* spell and read, would be diminished from* 
three-fourths to four-fifths ; so that a child at the proper age for learn- 
ing to read, could save from three to four years of Iris life. This* 
position is not mere assertion ; but based 1st, upon the nature ot the 
case ; and 2nd, upon actual experiment. 

The child who has thoroughly learned the phonetic alphabet, can- 
always spell a word correctly, when correctly pronounced ; and 
read the word as soon as he has learned to associate sounds with* their 
specific or corresponding characters ; for reading would be nothing but 
a rapid utterance of elementary sounds', indicated by their truthful 
representatives. We infer then, that an incredibly short time would 
be necessary to teach beginners to read; and the readiness with 
which all could learn to* read, would enable multitudes ta learn, who 
are now necessarily kept in ignorance ; and even those who can now 
become only very poor and slow readers, would become more appre- 
ciative readers ; so that our present system of education would be- 
come more efficient, and freer from the objections urged by some. 

But it has been proved by actual experiment, as above intimated, 
that a child of proper age, can learn to read and spell even by our 
own very imperfect alphabet, fn less time and with more accuracy, 
by first learning to read and spell by a phonetic alphabet, than by 
the common method. The trial has been made rn several instances 
with signal success. 

2c?. But in the second place, the use of a phonetic alphabet would 
make every one certain as to the correct inodeoi spelling, just as soon 
as the sounds can be distinguished, and the corresponding signs or 
letters learned. Who can say he is not often troubled to determine 
the right or customary mode of spelling words even in common ueof 
(I have said customary mode ; for spelling now, knows no law but 
custom.) The best scholars are often obliged to refer to the "Standard 
Dictionary," to settle modes of spelling. 

3d. But again, by applying the phonetic principle to the investiga- 
tions in the etymology of words, it has been satisfactorily demons* 
trated that the phonetic elements furnish the most invariable, certain 
and satisfactory clue to their true origin and history. Every scholar 
knows that it is often hazardous to rely upon the form of spelling, to 
ascertain the true history of a word. Who could know from the 
spelling of Iead(i\ metal,) that plum was a cognate? or that sent was 
a cognate of scent ? 

In fact there are, and there can be but very few correct and relia- 
ble etymologists, who depend solely upon the alphabetic form of 
words ; for it would require a lifetime to master the principles, which 
would be even then uncertain. But those who understand the pho- 
netic principle, and the proper classification of the elements, are able 
to trace readily the history of words, even through other languages, 
to the remotest antiquity ; provided those languages are first learn- 
ed. Those who wish to pursue the investigations of this subject fur- 
ther, are referred to the works of Mr. Ellis of England, and particularly 
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to the works of one of our own countrymen, Prof. S. S. Haldeman, 
of Columbia, Penn., Prof, in Delaware College; and author of the 
"Trevelyan Prize Essay," who has exhibited the most profound 
scholarship in the languages of the world of any living linguist. It 
is to him more than to any other source, that I am indebted for many 
of the thoughts and conclusions contained in the last position I have 
taken. I will take this accasion to repeat what I have never heard 
publicly but once, that Prof. Henry, the able Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, after Prof. Haldeman had closed a course of lectures 
on this subject before the Institution, a few years since, pronounced 
the course one of the ablest and most satisfactory, which had ever 
been delivered before the Institution. 

4th, But again, the influence of training a child to read and spell 
by the phonetic method is not so injurious mentally and morally, as 
we conceive the common method to be ; for during the whole opera- 
tion of learning to read and spell by our imperfect alphabet, confusion 
and contradiction meet the learner at every step. There is not a 
word in our language, which can be spelt by any certain rule ; for 
nearly, if not every letter of our alphabet, is used alone or in combi- 
nation to represent more than one sound ; and it is itself represented 
in a variety of ways, from two, to a thousand different ways, all in. 
accordance with custom. 

Take for example the word Date, out of thousands of others, whose 
spelling is equally cabalistic. Although this word has four letters, 
only three are sounded. 

The sound of D may be represented in four ways : 

The sound of A " " " fourteen " 

The sound of T " " " eleven " 

D is represented by Bd in Bdellium ; by D in Do ; by dd in Add, 
and by de in Back. 

A is represented by a in name ; by Aa in Aaron ; by ai in fatn ; 
by aigh in straight, by ao in gaol ; by ay in day, by e in fete ; by ea 
in great, by ex in fein ; by eigh in eight ; by ey in prey ; by eye in 
preyed ; by au in gauge ; and by aye in arrayed. 

T is represented by t in it ; by te in dafe; by tte in coquette ; by tt 
in Butt; by bt in debt; by ct in indie/; by pt in receipt ; by phth 
in joAZ/iisic ; by th in thyme; by dt in stallholder; and by ed in 
pressed. 

Date may be spelt therefore in any of the following ways, and in 
many others, without violating our mode of representing alphabetic 
sounds, viz : Date, Daat, Dait, Daight, Daot, Dayt, Dete, Deat, Deit, 
Deight, Deyt, Deyet, Daut, and Dayet: each of these can be spelt by 
each of the four representatives of d; and then by each of the eleven 
representatives of t. 

With all the representatives above given, of the sounds in this 
word, there may be 616 different ways tried bofore the customary 
method of spelling it may be found. There may be other combina- 
tions besides these which I have given, to represent one or more of 
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the sounds in Date. But to increase the difficulty, each of these com- 
binations which represents long a, may represent from one to five or 
six other sounds. This one instance of a word of three sounds is 
enough for my time and your patience ; but thousands of others, 
equally confusing, and I may say confounding, might be instanced. 
It must be borne in mind that every additional sound in a word, 
multiplies the chances of correct spelling by a number equal to its 
number of representatives, so that in some words of three or four 
syllables the chances to spell a wori right may amount to millions. 

Is it any wonder then, that it is difficult to learn to spell ; that there 
are so few good spellers ; that children become tired and disgusted 
with such contradictory processes, or that the Frenchman was led 
to exclaim, " Wonderful language .'" when he had tried six or seven 
different ways to spell plough? Is it not a wonder rather, that we 
can spell as well as we do 1 Every trial the child makes to spell a 
word, is attended with uncertainty ; and when by chance, or by the 
direction of his teacher, he hits upon the customary mode, his mem- 
ory, so confused with vain efforts, must be severely taxed to retain the 
proper spelling ; for no word is spelt by a natural process or rule. 

Now is it not plain, that such a course of training, which every 
child must pass through, will tend to unhealthy discipline of mind ; 
and, that children under it, must very often feel a dislike to school 
duties, and almost come to disbelieve everything which their teachers 
and parents may try to teach them? The only deliverance for the 
young orthographist, and the only compensatory offset for such bar- 
barous training, is to be found in the ingenuity and skill of the teach- 
er, and his qualification to bring in outside influences to his aid, so 
that the child may endure the process, as he would the taking of 
sugar-coated pills. But woe to the luckless wight, who may chance 
to fall into the hands of an ignorant, untrained and unskillful teacher 
which too often happens. The advantages then of a phonetic nota- 
tion, are. 

1st. A saving of three-fourths or four-fifths of the time now spent 
in learning to read and spell. 

2d. The introduction of accuracy and certainty in the mode of 
spelling. 

3d. The most satisfactory and reliable system of Etymology, by 
which the origin and history of words may be ascertained. And , 

4th. A better moral and intellectual influence over the mind of 
learners. 

These are real advantages, which every friend of education should 
seriously consider, and acknowledge. We might quote authorities, 
to add strength to our positions, in themselves impregnable. Dr. 
Webster says in his introduction, "the evil of our irregular orthogra- 
phy is extensive, beyond what is generally known or conceived." 
Dr. Rush says, "It is better for criticism to be modest — till the. 
pardonable variety of pronunciation, and the true spelling by the 
vulgar have satirized into reformation, that pen-craft, which keeps. 
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Up the trouble of orthography, for no other purpose, as one can 
divine, than to boast ota very questionable merit as a criterion of 

education." 

3d. But what are the disadvantages likely to result from the intro- 
duction of a phonetic notation? 

Before proceeding to answer this question, it must be remarked, 
that all the disadvantages are either hypothetical or problematic ; for 
the strongest opposition we have met with, is based upon mere hy- 
pothesis ; and no facts or experience can be produced to advance the 
hypothesis even to a theory. But all facts thus far go to explode even 
the most plausible hypothesis. 

1st. The first disadvantage or objection, which a phonetic spelling 
suggests to some minds, is that all our present books would require 
to be reprinted, or become useless ; and that every reader must learn 
an almost new language. The first part of this objection is of little 
weight, since a large portion of all books, most used, will require a 
reprint ; and those which do not, can be read as they are, even by 
those who learn nothing but phonotopy ; for it has been experimen- 
tally proved that a person who can read our present type, can learn to 
read phonotopy in a few hours practice ; and children have been train- 
ed first to read in phonotopy, who have readily become good readers 
and even good spellers in our present type. (As proof we refer to 
the trials a lew years ago, in the city of Boston, between scholars 
from a phonetic school, and others selected from some of the best 
public schools.) As for the last part of the objection, it may be 
answered by the fact, that any scholar who can read common type, 
can readily learn phonotopy, or the new language, as it is called. Iftr 
one year's time, every scholar and reader could read with more plea- 
sure in the phonetic type, than in our common type; and the plea- 
sure would constantly increase, as long as the memory of the old 
type could be retained. 

' 2d. Another objection to a phonetic notation of our language, is 
bassd upon the unsubstantiated assertion, that, as Trench says, (Study 
of Words, p. 197,J "there is no method of so effectually defacing and 
barbarizing our English tongue; no scheme that would go so far to 
empty it, practically at least, and for us, of all the hoarded wit, wis- 
dom, imagination and history which it contains, to cut the vital nerve, 
Which connects its present with the past, as the introduction of the 
scheme of phonetic spelling ;" or in other words, that it would over J 
turn the whole system of the etymology of our language. 

This is the only valid objection, if indeed such results would fol- 
low, as Trench and his sympathizers imagine. We are willing to 
allow that this objeetion has at first sight some apparent foundation. 
But if the positiou we have taken, in speaking of the advantage of a 
phonetic notation, was well sustained, then this formidable objection 
of Trench falls to the ground. But we deny, that any such results, 
as Trench predicts, would follow ; for the change proposed by a 
phonetic alphabet would scarcely be greater than the changes which 
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two hundred years ; and all too, because there has not been a natu- 
ral and true notation. What wisdom and wit would even the plays 
of Shakespeare exhibit in their original spelling, as Ay re for air, Paua- 
ces for palaces, dissolue for dissolve, insubstantial! for unsubstantial, 
leaue for leave, clowed-capt for cloud capped, which could not be seen 
in ar for air, palasez for pallaces, dizolv for dissolve, &c. ; especially 
when we know that the phonetic spelling would be unchanged. 
Why, according to Trench, the English tongue has been emptied of 
all its wit, wisdom, imagination, history ; and had its vital nerve 
severed several times, during its existance, and yet it is " living and 
doing nicely." Not only has the spelling of English words changed, 
even for the worse in many instances, since the days of King Alfred, 
but even the Romanic Alphabet has changed, notwithstanding which 
Mr. Trench says, " a people will no more quit their alphabet than 
they will quit their language." "Anglo Saxon and black letter 
have disappeared, old letters have been dropped, and improper new 
ones have been added" says Haldcman. So little idea had most 
English writers of correct spelling in 1635 and 1640, that they would 
spell the same word differently two or three times on the same page, 
and even in the same line. Not even the noble Shakspeare placed any 
value upon correct spelling, but left his spelling for his printers to cor- 
rect, who knew about as little as he, of correct spelling. But our lan- 
guage still exists, and will probably when the works of Trench will 
be looked upon as a curiosity of the past. " In the language of 
Prof. Haldeman, we would say that Trench's Lee. V. Eng. Part 
Pres., is a production which in sixty years is likely to be regarded 
as a curiosity, if we may be allowed to reason from the condition of 
chemical notation in 1708." 

If any doubt the reasonableness of the positions we have taken, we 
ask them to first make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the na- 
ture of the question, and the arguments upon which it is based. It 
may be enough to turn them over to the learned and logical Prize 
Essay of Prof. Haldeman. My allotted time, and perhaps your pa- 
tience, not to say your interest, will not allow me to say all I wish 
on this topic. But I must refer you to a few more of Trench's no- 
tions. What he says of the importance of knowing the birth and 
parentage ; the ancestry, noble as it may be ; the nation, tribe and 
family ; the body and soul of words, we are ready to acknowledge ; 
but the phonology of language furnishes the very information we 
need on these points. 

He says " at present in all languages, it is fhe written word which 
is the conservative element in them." Now let us show from some 
words of his own selection, that his views are at least superficial, if 
not erroneous. He says grocer would be better spelt grosser, because 
it mean* one who sells in gross. Allow that the origin which he 
gives is correct, which is quite doubtful ; how can he show that 
great, crass and crassitude are any more related to grosser than to 
have already been wrought in the spelling of our language, every 
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grocer ? Yet these words are cognates ; while the spelling affords 
no clue to the fact; yet the phonetic elements do; as gross, groc, 
crass — c hard being the correlative of g hard. 

How does the present spelling of wholesome show the original 
mode hoUome; or Island that of the original Iland? But the pho- 
netic elements lead us back to the original ; and the same is true with 
a majority of words. 

If there has been no change ot spelling, the elements sounded in 
the original word will be the key to the origin of all its derivatives ; 
but if there has been a change of spelling, it consists generally in 
substituting a character, whose sound is a correlative of the original, 
as /for v ; or p for 6, or m ; or c hard for g hard. 

From what we have sajd, we can readily learn that the changes in 
spelling have originated from the want of a fixed standard of notation, 
based on the sound of the element; for the characters used may rep- 
resent more than one sound ; so that in the fourteen different ways, 
which Trench had found for spelling "Sudden" the characters and 
combinations used, in each instance, were in conformity with the 
sounds of some words whose customary spelling was with a similar 
combination ; and therefore if we disregard the law of custom, each 
spelling was right ; or one mode was as correct as the other ; but 
all these errors arise from the want of a phonetic notation. 

As in ordinary cases, scholars are obliged to look to some etymo- 
logical Dictionary, like Webster's, to learn the parentage and history 
of a word, when spelled according to custom, so may the Phonetic 
Dictionary, give all the original forms, for the benefit of those who 
desire to know them, which will surely answer all etymological ob- 
jections and purposes. 

If time would allow, we should be glad to show many other absur- 
dities of Trench ; not only those which have originated from a kind 
of phonophobia, but from a want of a sufficiently careful investiga- 
tion, and from the greater misfortune, of an unphilosophic mind. 

4th. It now remains to consider what claims this proposed phonet- 
ic reform has upon the educators of the present age. 

1st. Negatively — We do not conclude that it is the duty of educa- 
tors to rush at once into the adoption of any scheme for an alphabet 
which may be proposed, for it is a matter of great importance to se- 
cure the adoption of such characters, as will best conform to the most 
refined ideas of beauty, and adaptation to writing and printing. 

2d. It does not require its friends to be one-idea reformers, or 
hobby-riders ; nor intolerant advocates ; for the change proposed is 
of such a character, as to require the highest skill, and the most intel- 
ligent experience, of the friends of education combined. 

But 3d. Affirmatively — It requires, at least the candid considera- 
tion of all friends of universal education ; even though it may not 
meet with their entire approbation ; for there is truth and reason 
enough in the subject to secure it from unreasonable opposition, per- 
version and ridicule, or even from indifference. 

4th. But again, it requires that all teachers should become masters 
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of the phonetic principle, bo as to understand all the elements, and 
teach every child the real sounds of the language. If we are not 
mistaken, there are many who profess to teach the phonetic elements 
of our language, who cannot even give them accurately, and who do 
not really appreciate or realize the errors of our present alphabetic 
notations. We have heard some such give the sound/? as if pu in 
put ; and b as if bu in but ; thereby giving two sounds instead of 
one. Perhaps their error arose from a too literal adherence to the 
definition of the word, consonant; which would imply that no conso- 
nant can be sounded without the aid of a vowel. But it must be 
evident to any one, who has given the subject a proper examination, 
that no sound can be considered elementary, which requires another 
element for its own enunciation. 

bth. But if the views we have advanced are correct, we must con- 
clude that all educators ought to so cooperate with the proposed re- 
form as to secure a fair trial of a new notation. 

6th. Every reasonable effort should be made to secure the most un- 
objectionable notation of alphabetic sounds ; and we believe that 
Isaac Pitman's scheme, with the modifications proposed by Mr. 
Ualdeman, is the best that has yet been proposed. The analysis and 
classification of sounds by Mr. Pitman, and the old Latin basis of 
notation, recommended by Prof. Haldeman and others, are, as we 
think, the most unobjectionable of any schemes yet proposed. There- 
fore Resolved: 

1st. That this Association entertains a favorable opinion of the ef- 
forts now making to investigate the merits of an universal alphabetic 
notation, based upon the phonetic elements of language. 

2nd. That we will appoint a standing committee, annually, whosd 
duty it shall be to examine all schemes of phonetic representation ; 
correspond with, and call to their aid, such persons and scholars as* 
feel an interest in this subject, and make an annual report of the pro- 
gress and state of the reform.* 



♦Committee appointed for the coming year, Z. Richards, C. S. Pennell and W. 
E. Sheldon. 
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PAPER ON SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



The Committee on School Statistics would submit the following. 
Report : 

The members of this committee have been so far separated that 
they have not been able to confer with each other as they have desired. 
They have corresponded with superintendents and teachers, and 
have examined school reports as extensively as they have been able." 
They find the sentiment very prevalent that our school statistics, as 
now collected and presented, have far less value than they ought to 
possess ; and they are compelled to believe this sentiment founded 
in truth. This does not, however, in the least diminish our estimate 
of the value of reliable records, nor weaken our confidence that our 
school records may serve a very valuable purpose. Theoretic views 
must be subjected to actual trial, and the results of the trials can be 
presented in no better way than in statistical tables. 

That statistics may be useful* they must embrace the proper sub- 
jects, and must be collected with care. There has been great diver- 
sity in the items reported, and also great discrepancy in the conclu- 
sions deduced from them. 

Two of the subjects on which we most need information are the 
modes of constructing school houses and of organizing schools. 
They must be treated together, for the construction of the building 
must depend on the plan of organization. 

The following'items will serve these and other economical purpo- 
ses : 

1st. Cost of buildings, for different grades of schools, and the num- 
ber of pupils which they will accommodate. This, by division, is re- 
duced to expense, per pupil, for buildings. 

2nd. Number and salaries of teachers in these buildings, which 
may be reduced, as before, to expense, per pupil, for teachers* salaries. 

3rd. The experiments of the past few years have given various 
modes of warming school buildings, and a careful comparison of the 
results of the different modes ought to give us some useful facts. 
Hence, another item should be, cost of fuel, which, reduced as before, 
is expense per pupil, of fuel. 

4th. Various other items, as ordinary repairs, care of building, 
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stationery, books, maps, <fcc, may be grouped together under inci- 
dental expenses, and reduced to incidental expense, per pupil. 

5M. The divisor in each case above has been the number of pupils 
which the building would accommodate; but the building may not 
be always 6 lied, hence, to give the actual cost in the school, we must 
have a fifth item which we will soon provide from the record of pu- 
pils. 

These five items, if reliable and accompanied with proper expla- 
nations in the body of a report, will afford valuable means of compari- 
son and be very serviceable in showing the most economical modes 
of constructing school-houses and organizing and conducting schools. 
They would give towns in the older states means of improvement, 
and save the new ones, whose institutions are now forming, from the 
delay and expense of repeating all the experiments by which the 
most advanced have reached their present state. 

The record of attendance must embrace the following particulars 
and may be much extended. 

1st. Whole number of pupils enrolled during the year. 

This must not be confounded with the whole number is the dis- 
trict or town of legal age to attend school, as shown by the census. 

2nd. Number transferred during the year. 

These names will have been entered twice, and their number must 
be deducted from the first item in order to give the number of dif- 
ferent pupils that have attended during the year. 

3rd. Average number belonging to the school or town. 

4th. Average daily attendance. 

Many other items of attendance, scholarship, &c, possess a local, 
and some of them a general interest ; but these are the great facts 
needed for comparison. 

In order that these statistics may possess value, the original entries 
must be correct. This, it is believed, has too often not been the case. 
The records required by committees and superintendents, instead of 
being few and simple, have often been complex and voluminous, and 
teachers seeing little use made of them, have grown negligent. The 
popular distrust which has arisen in consequence of carelessness, 
has been urged as an excuse for continued want of care. Cases are 
found in which the average attendance is greater -than the whole 
number registered, and also greater than the number of seats in the 
building. Such want of care admits of no justification. Correctness 
is the demand of honesty. 

The meaning of the several headings should be made perfectly obvi- 
ous. There is oftener fault in this particular than those who make 
the forms and reports are aware of. The words express the thought 
to them, for they know it already. The expressions become, in a 
degree, technical. In the last report of the school committee of Bos- 
ton, on the forty-second page, is an item which several persons fa* 
miliar with school statistics examined and were unable to understand. 
And yet the words of the heading, u Number of Pupils admitted du- 
ring the school year," seem free from ambiguity and are, no doubt, 



perfectly intelligible to those who are familiar with the operation of 
the schools whose attendance is there reported. A town officer 
whose town contained nine districts and the same number of schools, 
in giving the item, "Whole number of scholars in your township," 
takes schools to mean terms of scJwol or quarters^ and answers, 
" thirty-six." This must have made an equal error in the item, 
" average length of schools," so that, instead of being reported 
"annual," their reported length must have been less than three 
months. 

By neglecting to deduct, from the " whole number enrolled," the 
41 number transferred," a township which contained only 361 persons 
under twenty-one years of age, was reported to have 483 pupils in 
the schools. Surely in that town adults are striving for improve- 
ment I Amusing specimens of these entries may be multiplied to 
almost any extent. They show, sometimes, imperfect preparation 
of the blanks, sometimes want of judgment in those who filled them ; 
but oftener the obscurity arises from some circumstance which a note 
could explain. 

The meaning of the headings in different reports should be uniform* 
This is a very important consideration, one which has been little 
considered, and the one most difficult to secure. To illustrate : la 
many school reports is found the item, " Cost per pupil." Is this 
the cost of instruction alone ? or is expense of warming, repairing. 
Janitor's salary, &c, included? Is interest on cost of building and 
land included? The "Rate per scholar," in the city of Boston, for 
the year 1857-8, was, without the "Incidentals," $10 36, with them 
ft 13 86, a difference of more than one-third of the cost for instruc- 
tion. Usually there has been nothing in our school reports to tell 
what was included in the term " cost." 

Now, it is obvious that statistics are not worth much when you 
cannot tell within 25 or 30 per cent, what they mean. 

But, suppose you are informed what the term "cost" includes, the 
next step presents a new difficulty. The divisor by which you find 
"cost per pupil" is "number of pupils." But what number? The 
whole number entitled by law to the privileges of school ? or the 
number enrolled during the year? or the average number belonging 
to the school ? or the average number in actual attendance ? Reports 
have frequently left us destitute .of any clue to the answer, and the 
results may differ by more than fifty per cent. 

In the last report of the school committee of Boston, the city to 
which we look for models, we do find which number is used. In the 
last and very elaborate report of the schools of Baltimore we do not 
find it stated. The Chicago report for 1858, uses the, " whole num- 
ber of pupils instructed," which gives the cost per pupil $5 81 ; but 
the report of the same city, for the next year, contains some excel- 
lent remarks on this subject and recommends that for all such com- 
putations the " average number belonging" be used. Using this 
number, the cost becomes about twice as great. In the report of the 
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St. Louis Schools for 1854, the ** average attendance" was used ; 
but since that time, the " average number belonging." 

We believe that to be the proper number for all estimates of ex- 
penses, per cent, of attendance, number of pupils to a teacher, <fcc. 
We find no dissent from this opinion where we have been able. to 
consult. The reasons given by Mr. Wells, in the Chicago Report 
for 1850, are quite satisfactory. 

One question remains. How shall the " average number belong- 
ing to the school be determined ? To obtain the *' whole number of 
names enrolled" is easy, so of the " average attendance ;" but with 
this quite otherwise. 

What is meant by the expression " average number belonging?" 
For what causes is a pupil excluded from school? How long is his 
name retained when he is absent by truancy? for a visit? for sick- 
ness? or if the cause of absence be not known? If a pupil gives 
notice of leaving, is his name at once omitted, or is it retained a cer- 
tain number of days ? Is a pupil excluded for a certain number of 
tardinesses ? 

The different answers to these questions from the schools of our 
country would be almost as numerous as the schools themselves. 
There is great difference between the practices in the country and 
in the cities and larger towns ; great difference in different grades of 
schools, High, Grammar and Primary, in the same city. Some 
schools retain the pupil's name through the term or quarter ; others 
strike it off as soon as there is evidence that the absence will be 
permanent. Others omit the name almost at the first absence, and 
enter it again when the pupil returns. These varieties make some 
schools report an average attendance of 70 or 80 per cent., while 
others, whose attendance is no better, report 95 per cent, and upwards. 
Very frequently, no rule at all is observed. The cities and larger 
towns usually have penal rules excluding pupils after so many cases 
of unexcused absence, two cases of tardiness sometimes being counted 
as one absence. But that which constitutes a good excuse for ab- 
sence in one place, is not received in another. It would be hardly 
possible to make the penal rules which, in a considerable degree, 
determine membership, coincide; for, being established by school 
committees, they must vary with tlje variable opinions in respect to 
discipline which are held by committees in different localities, and 
by different committees, at different times, in the same locality. 

Your committee think this part of the subject demands further 
consideration, and think also that to secure an approach to uniformity 
is worthy of continued effort. 

We would, however, suggest the following modes of determining 
who are members, as either of them would be better than the present 
want of method : 

l$t. That, without the present attempt at uniformity, the school report should 
always oontain an intelligible account of the method by which the " average 
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number belonging" is obtained. The consideration of these different methods 
will have a tendency, year by year, to produce uniformity. Or 

2nd. That the aeoount of membership, for this purpose, be entirely discon- 
nected from the exclusions from school which are of a penal kind; and that, 
whatever the cause of the absence may be, decease alone being excepted, the. 
pupil be considered a member for a oertain number of days, say four, after he 
has ceased to attend ; that on the fifth day the name be dropped. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

C S. PENNELL, } 

ISAAC STONE, l Committee. 

J. N. McJILTON,) 
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DR. J. N. MSJILTON, 

OF BALTIMORE, MD. 



Gentlemen and Ladies of the National Teachers 9 Association: 

The theme of my present discourse has been selected with the 
view of directing the attention of the teachers, and friends of educa- 
tion of our country, to a subject which has hitherto been too much 
neglected. It relates to the responsibility of the teacher's office, in 
preparing his pupils for citizenship in a free republic. It is clearly 
obvious that such responsibility is imposed upon the office, and ought 
to be considered by every one that assumes it in any of the states or 
territories of our Union. The peculiar relations of the citizen to his 
government as established by the Constitution of the United States, 
are such as have never before existed. In these relations, each of 
the governed, is, in some degree, a governor, and so involved with 
the rest, that any of his acts that relate to the government must have 
a reflex action upon them all. The peculiarity of such citizenship 
is strikinly apparent. The necessity of preparation for its exercise 
is equally so. 

CHARACTER AND POSITION OF THE NATIONAL TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

In the consideration of this subject, the character and position of 
the National Teachers' Association cannot, with propriety, be omitted. 
In its title the Association assumes to be the representative of the 
educational interests of our entire country, and ought to, and doubt- 
less will, exercise a controlling influence over those interests. The - 
design of the institution, if I properly understand it, is, not only to 
encourage the educational enterprize throughout the country, but also 
to give it tone and character, and to render it effective in the perfor- 
mance of its service. The mission thus assumed by the Association 
is one of the highest and most momentous concern. It is to develope 
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and regulate the educational rescorces of the country, and to arouse 
the people to a sense of its importance. And so essential is this 
Service, that it should he continued until every city and village, and 
hamlet and school district in the land, shall be excited to action on 
its behalf. 

Nothing can be more plainly apparent than the fact that the Ameri- 
can people do not estimate properly the value of their educational 
interests and institutions in their intimate relation to their form of 
government, and the necesity of their sustaining them, in order to 
secure their own individual prosperity. Even teachers themselves 
exhibit an apathy and indifference upon this subject, which are indi- 
cative of their lack of personal concern in the pursuit of their profes- 
sion as an agency of national interest, or in any other than an insolated 
condition. In the choise of, or admission of this isolation, such 
members of the profession underrate its importance, and as far as the 
effect of their action is extended, it is detrimental to the great cause 
which they ought to unite with the brethren in sustaining. To draw 
out the intelligence, the experience and power that are now obscured, 
and to concentrate them for action in the service of the nation, is the 
great work that now lies before the National Teachers' Association. 
How it shall accomplish that work its future history must declare. 

THE FIELD TO BE WORKED BY THE NATIONAL TEACHERS 9 ASSOCIATION. 

The field in which the Nantional Teachers' Association assumes 
to preform its service, is co-extensive with the states and territories 
of the North American Union. In its present condition, that field 
presents an amount of labor scarcely less extensive than its area. 
As a nation, we have no agency by means of which the slightest 
encouragement is afforded to the cause of education; and this condi- 
tion is allowed in view of the fact that our very existence as a peo- 
ple is depending upon our intelligence. Maj y of the states and ter- 
ritories are not provided with systems of common school instruction, 
without which the children of the people cannot be educated. There 
is no provision, by means of which, the labors and experience of 
school operators in one part of the country, can be rendered available 
to those who are operating in other parts. There is no official arrange- 
ment by which an interchange of school reports and other papers 
upon the subject of education can be effected. Such interchange, 
partial as it is at present, is entirely of a vouluntary character. There 
is no official agency by which even the statistics of the educational 
operations of one state can be secured to the operators of another 
state. In view of this vast field, in connection with the great impor- 
tance of a general diffusion of the educational spirit, by the circula- 
tion of educational reports, papers, &c, the National Teachers' Asso- 
ciation holds a most responsible relation to the country. It is not too 
much to expect of this Association that it shall reduce to a general 
system, in form at least, the various plans pursued in several of the 
states, some of which are of creditable character, while others are 
most imperfect and unsatisfactory, both in their form and operations, 
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as well as to provoke to action the states that seem to be indifferent 
or undetermined in relation to their educational interests. 

Besides the labor of working out a general system of interchange 
and correspondence in relation to plans of instruction, both public 
and private, it may be expected of the Association that it shall improve 
and systematize the work of education itself; which is very irregular 
in its operation, and altogether uncertain in its effects. Two of the 
departments of education, the mental, and mechanical as associated 
with the mental, have never been so arranged that each may occupy 
its proper position and perform its appropriate service. Mental phe- 
nomena are so subtle in their evolutions, that it is not always possible 
to distinguish accurately between the purely mental and the mechani- 
cal. What is necessarily mechanical in education, may sometimes 
be overshadowed by that which is purley mental, and the development, 
of practical character retarded. Again, that which is properly mental 
in its nature, may be obscured by the over cultivation of the mechani- 
cal, and the thinking process may be interrupted thereby. The 
purely mental process is pursued by reading and in the receipt 
of oral instruction exclusively ; the mechanical by the over use of the 
slate practice and the cultivation of the memory alone, without giving 
due exercise to the other faculties of the mind. . The greatest danger 
is to be feared from the over culture of the mechanical at the expense 
of the mental. It is possible for the memory to be cultivated mechani- 
cally, and the student may be thereby prevented from full develop- 
ment of his mental powers in the pursuit of independent thought. 
It is well known that entire text-books have been memorized by 
students, who have never been aware of the exercise of any indepen- 
dent thought upon the subjects of their study. 

The true system of mental culture, in its connection with the moral 
and physical in education, is yet to be developed. And the develop- 
ment of that system in ^ts adaptation to the free institutions of our 
Republican government may be legitimately imposed upon this Asso- 
ciation. Its very title of National Teachers' Association indicates 
its responsibility in this relation. The body thus presented to the 
view of the nation, should not only become the agent through which 
the great work, here proposed, is to be accomplished, but it should 
continue to be the superintendent of the system thus to be pro- 
duced by its own intelligence and labors, and to maintain it in its 
proper sphere of operation as long as there may be work for it to 
do, which it is likely will be as long as there are men and minds to 
educate. 

CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT CONTROLLING THE FIELD TO BE WORKED 
BY THE ASSOCIATION. 

The government of the Uuited States is that of a free Republic. 
It is one government of many states, uniting millions into one people. 
Each state having surrendered a portion of its power for the purpose 
of forming a confederacy, has entered into a compact with the rest 
for a perpetual union, which was intended to be complete as a unit 
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and as enduring as time. The compact is ordered by a Constitution, 
which is perfect in its guarantee of freedom, and cannot be altered 
in its essential features without violence and revolution. Notwith- 
standing the limited and subordinate condition of the state as of neces- 
sity ordered in the compact, it is sovereign in its character, and quite 
as free in its sovereignty as the general government of which it is a 
part. The general government is itself restricted in the precise ratio 
that it limits the sovereignty of the states. Its powers are those that 
the states have surrendered for their mutual benefit. The rights 
retained by the states are as important as those surrendered for the 
purpose of forming a confederated union, and they ought to be con- 
sidered as a sacred reservation, — an unsurrendered and native immu- 
nity. And the surrendered rights of the states individually, are fully 
requited, in the protection and privileges secured to each by their 
confederacy into a single government. While the general government 
is to be respected and maintained intact, in its confederated preroga- 
tives, the rights of the states, clearly inherent and reserved, are never 
to be invaded nor trenched upon ; nor can they be interfered with in the 
least degree without damage to the compact by which the confederacy 
is rendered complete. Any injury, therefore, that may be done to 
the general government, must have its effect upon each of the indi- 
vidual states, and any injury that may be done to an individual state 
must be reflected upon the general government. In the admirable 
confederacy thus formed, the individual citizen has a share. He is a 
sovereign in his character and rights, as well as the state and general 
government. Being a member of both, he is alike generally and 
locally a sovereign. His protection and privileges are doubly secured. 
They are guaranteed both by the state and general government, while 
both state and general government are entitled to his respect and 
service. From this arrangement, it appears that any agency that 
would hurt the state, is a two-edged sword that wounds at once the 
general government, and each individual member or sovereign of 
which the state is composed. 

The system of government thus presented is original in its struc- 
ture, and of exquisite ingenuity in its arrangement. It is constitu- 
tional in its form, and thoroughly conservative in all its features. 
The treason that would harm such a compact, is an offence against 
God and humanity. It is infamy of the vilest character. It strikes 
at once at the foundation of human freedom, and at the nutural and 
inalienable rights of mankind. As it appears in its receipt and dis- 
tribution of favor, our general government exhibits itself as the 
proudest confederacy that ever existed. Viewed in its active opera- 
tion it is the radiating point, and the states the receivers of the richest 
benefits and blessings, the whole forming the most important and 
beautiful structure of government that was ever conceived by the 
human intellect, or modelled by human hands. The hand of Divine 
Providence is so plainly indicated in its structure, that it seems almost 
to be the work of inspiration. Nothing like it has ever been presented 
to the view of man. Its success must be the elevation of humanity 
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to the highest eminence of excellence ; its failure the most disastrous 
natio nal calamity that has ever happened upon earth. 

I have been thus explicit in describing the plan and object of our 
federal compact, for the purpose of showing its exalted character and 
position, and that it was prepared for man in the highest devolopment 
of all his powers, and can only be sustained by a cultivated people 
in their advancement towards the most exalted condition of virtuous 
enlightenment. To be appreciated, this compact must be under- 
stood, — to be understood, it must be studied. It must be both appre- 
ciated and understood by the citizen who is summoned to action in 
in his official relation as a sovereign, in supporting and sustaining it. 
For such intelligent citizenship, humanity must be educated. He 
that would possess and enjoy, to the full, the proud immunities and 
privileges it confers, should be a man of the loftiest patriotism and in 
the highest state of religious enlightenment. Were the citizens 
thus enlightened and patriotic, and the government appreciated ac- 
cording to its true value, in its confederation of states and union of 
state and individual sovereignties and interests, there would not be 
a voice in the land but would echo the sentiment by which the pat- 
riots and heroes of the past were animated — "the union, perpetual 
and indissoluble." Universally and bitterly would the sacrilegious 
traitor be despised and denounced, that would dare to uplift his arm 
to disturb the happy relation. 

In the union of thirty-seven states and territories, there is the 
mingling of the interests and fortunes of more than thirty millions 
of people. The success of such a union, in its establishment of human 
liberty upon a basis of intelligence and virtue, must be the greatest 
blessing in the form of a national government, that has ever descen- 
ded upon our world. In its permanent establishment, it must become 
the model government of enlightened nations, and the means by 
which the benefits of civilization, enlightenment and religion are to 
be extended to every locality of the globe. 

CONSERVATIVE POWER OF OUR CONFEDERACY OF STATES. 

The experiment of a free republic, such as ours, has never been 
tried before. The republics of past years are not to be compared 
with it. They were, in a certain sense, military despotisms, and 
contained within them aristocracies, which were in conflict with the 
freedom of the state, and the authority by which it was ruled. The 
elective cheif was sometimes a despot in his rule, and ruled an aristoc- 
racy as despotic as himself. If he maintained his position, and the 
freedom of the state and people, if it may be entitled to the name, 
he did it by the force of arms. But our government, while it is 
almost a pure democracy, has in it a sufficency of conservative power 
to secure the co-operation of the individual citizen, under the control 
of the law that limits his prerogative, by associating him with others 
of equal rank. Every citizen is therefore, as nearly a sovereign as 
any government that can be sustained will admit of. It is intelligence 
and virtue, rather than the military role, or any other rule, that must 
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control in such a government, and without intelligence, controlled by 
virtue, the government cannot be sustained. They are not generally 
the intelligent and the pure, but the ignorant and vile of our communi- 
ties, that produce disorder and trouble and disaster. It is true, that 
the demagogue and the fanatic appear sometimes in the persons of 
educated and intelligent men, who assume to be leaders of parties, 
and through whose agencies the less informed are led into error and 
mischief. But it is to counteract the influence of those designing 
persons, who seek wealth and power in their control of the less in- 
formed, that education is necessary. Nor will any measure that does 
not include education in its operations, accomplish the object. 

Led by the demagogue, the ignorant among the individual sover- 
eigns of the state, are likely to become the contentious — the factious 
and resisting. Hence civil commotions and acts of violence in com- 
munities. But civil commotions and acts of violence can never 
become universal, nor even very extensive in our country. The 
division of the general government into its state sovereignties is of 
itself sufficient to prevent a universal rupture, and to control readily 
a local outbreak. In case civil commotion should be provoked in 
any state, other states may interpose their mediation, or the general 
government may interfere and arrest the tumult. This is one of the 
advantages of a union of states into a governmental confederacy. 
No consolidated government would be half so potent for protection 
and for the preservation of peace. While each state is a confederacy 
of individual sovereigns, who may, when provoked, quarrel, and, 
perhaps, fight with each other, the general government is a confed- 
eracy of sovereign states which may interpose its authority, and 
command the peace among the contending factions. A consolidated 
government of individual freemen could possess no such conservative 
influence, because it would not be a disinterested party in cases of 
civil war. In such government the effect of an extended misunder- 
standing would be the production of anarchy and its consequent 
troubles. Centralized, the power would be chiefly in the hands of 
the ruler, rather than in the government, and, unless popular, his 
efforts would be futile in the arrest of an extended insurrection. But 
no such difficulty could be prolonged in a government that is made 
up of a number of distinct and independent state and individual sov- 
ereignties. 

Another conservative feature that has never appeared in any other 
republic, n&r in any other form of government, is the absence of 
danger, in the extension of territory and increase of population. 
The introduction of new states into our union, and the consequent 
extension of the territory of the United States, can never, if properly 
managed, be productive of evil. The increase of the states in this 
way is the security of protection for the whole. Each new state 
being an independent commonwealth, in the great union of common- 
wealths, becomes a new protector, and its interest in taking care of 
itself, renders it the protector of other sister states. It assists in 
dividing and equalizing the responsibility, which renders each state 
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a co-laborer with other states, and each individual man an assistant — 
a co-laborer with other individual men in upholding and supporting 
a sovereignty which is itself, in its degree, limited and subordinate. 

The same arguments may be used in relation to the increase of the 
population of the states by emigration or otherwise. The increase 
of population is not to be regarded alone as affecting the general 
government. It is an increase that is reckoned in relation to the states 
from which the aggregate is computed. Political economists have 
determined that an excess of population is a burden upon a state, 
and may eventually effect its ruin. It will be difficult to produce 
this result in our country. The perpetual division of territory and 
increase of states, not only produces new commonwealths for the 
confederacy, which may assist in the consummation of its power, 
but affords the means of living for an increasing population. Thus 
the country is extended in the perpetuation of its youthful vigor, and 
in a continued view of advancing prosperity. 

Compared with other governments, whether of the present, or re- 
corded in the history of the past, our republic stands out in bold 
relief as that which can best secure its own safety, and the prosperity 
and happiness of its people. The wisdom of its arrangement is 
-tagparent in its thoroughly conservative character. The men who 
framed it are worthy of eternal honors. They have left their descend- 
ants a rich and glorious inheritance, and we must become a nation 
of pitiful wretches if we do not preserve it in its purity, and deliver 
"it to our successors at least, as perfect and as valuable as it was when 
we received it. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE CITIZEN IN HIS RELATION TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

It is in the exercise of his freedom, that the citizen of the United 
States realizes the difference between his own position and that of 
the citizens of other countries, in which the forms of government are 
unlike those of his own. He is, himself, a part of the government, 
and feels the importance of his position whenever he is called upon 
to exercise his privilege as a freeman in the elective franchise. He 
is aware that his preference should be given to honest and competent 
men, who are best qualified to perform the duties of the offices they 
seek. He is aware also, that there are political sentiments widely 
differing from each other, and varying policies in regard to the admin- 
istration of the government, which are entertained and advocated by 
men of character and talent, who solicit the suffrages of the people. 
To discriminate between the parties controverting each other's senti- 
ments, and thus claiming his support with equal boldness and confi- 
dence, he must have some idea of the government, and of the manner 
in which its affairs ought to be conducted. In the absence of suffi- 
cient intelligence to determine which of the parties he will support, 
he must be directed by the advice of friends, and in following such 
advice the chances are equal for his maintenance of error or truth. 
The wrong is clearly in the risk, and is just as likely to be his choice 
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as the right. In his blindness he may cast his vote for damage to 
the cause which it is his purpose to uphold and sustain. In such 
issue the government were better off without the service of the 
citizen than with it; and the citizen can enjoy but little satisfaction, 
either in the knowledge of his wrong, or in the doubt in regard to its 
commission. In the hazard of the wrong there is danger, and the 
absence of the agency producing it were a gain to the government. 
And how many thousands of our unlettered and deceived countrymen 
may have committed the wrong, and wrought the damage here inti- 
mated? In their lack of intelligence they were worse than useless 
members of the community. Their deeds of wrong were disastrous, 
if not in some way overruled. 

In reflecting upon this subject, the thought is suggested that citi- 
zenship in a free republic is at once a sacred and a fearful trust. 
Surely it is not to be trifled with. It is a trust too sacred and too 
fearful to be committed to humanity in its condition of ignorance. 
In such condition humanity is incapable of apprehending the nature 
and operations of any sort of government, and much more so of 
assisting in its support. In view of its high importance, and the 
dangers that are involved in its abuse, it may be said of the elective 
franchise, that it is a privilege none but enlightened and virtuous 
men should possess. In its exercise a man works for good or for evil 
alike to himself and the nation of which he is a citizen. His deed 
of ignorance, which he may accomplish, merely by casting his vote, 
must result in reverse, perhaps ruin, or be overruled by the counter 
deeds of those who are better citizens, simply because they are 
wiser men. 

THE PURSUIT OF THE DEMAGOGUI IN SECURING THE POPULAR FAVOR. 

It is in the consideration of the condition of our country, as I have 
briefly reviewed it, and the consequences that must result from it, that 
the American patriot trembles when he contemplates the future of 
our history. With his eye upon the conflicting elements that are 
surrounding him and doing their work of political, or rather of sec- 
tional warfare in his view, he cannot resist the fearful reflection that 
the issue may be fatal. The scene before him is any thing but en* 
couraging. It shows him a man of powerful intellect, occupying 
a proud position, which he has attained through the agency of his 
own intelligence, who is looking forward to a higher elevation 
in the highest office to which the suffrages of a free people can raise 
him. The man is called a statesman, and the people do honor to 
him in the character. His intellect is employed in working his way 
to desired office upon a question of local bearing. It is partial and 
sectional. It produces local prejudices, and partial interests, and 
sectional strifes and divisions. He is the head — the champion of his 
party, which is violent in the execution of its will, and would work 
its way to success through disaster, bloodshed and ruin. Such is 
the man that the mind of the nation admits as a proper aspirant to 
the proudest position it possesses. He is, if successful, to be the 
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ruler of the people. By the side of, and around this candidate for 
the people's favors are crowds of friends. He has moulded them for 
his purpose. Their opinions and prejudices are those of his own 
construction. They are trained , perhaps unwittingly, for the ser- 
vice that their leader has appointed, and are paid or expect to be 
paid, for their labors. He will be remunerated for his efforts in the 
honors and profits of the office he seeeks ; and his friends will be 
paid by him in their appointment to such offices of inferior honors 
and profits as may be placed within his gift. There is something 
that savors of the mercenary in this arrangement. But the people 
are uneducated ; they are not capable of thinking for themselves ; 
and they may easily be played upon by the superior intelligence of 
the men that are deceiving, or at least leading them. But suddenly 
a rupture takes place among the friends of the aspirant, He cannot 
give, although he may promise, the same office to more than one 
person. The fact is disclosed that a prominent actor in the scene 
cannot be paid for his services, in the execution of the inglorious 
commission that was assigned him, and for the duties of which he 
was faithfully trained. In a moment when the principal in this issue 
of corruption is most hopeful of success, and least suspicious of evil, 
and while he is confidently trusting to the integrity and faithfulness 
of his party, a faction deserts him. They betray the trust confided 
to their keeping. They affect to be aggrieved, and and would con- 
vince the people that they are greatly interested in the grievance. 
To gratify themselves, or perhaps to make new interests with some 
other demagogue, they write out their complaint and publish it to the 
world. They declare that their principal had disappointed them by 
some overt act, or that they are deceived by the disclosure of some 
of his plans in which they are not included. In their complaint they 
show haw devoted they were to their leader. They were willing to 
•ubmit to the sacrifice of name, and fame and fortune for his advance- 
ment ; and while they were most patriotically devoted to his cause, 
they could not submit to the slight he had cast upon them, nor to the 
Jiazard of loss in the spoils in which they were promised a share. 
Their appeal is to their countrymen. They would have the whole 
nation to arise indignantly and redress their injury. The publica- 
tion of the wrong is the revealment of a mystery — a sort of conspi- 
racy which is intended to produce a startling effect upon the public 
feeling. In reading the revelation the people are surprised, but they 
are not startled. They can sit quietly and read composedly the ac- 
count of the plan that was devised tor deceiving them. There is 
some excitement produced, but it does not rufflle the surface of public 
opinion. The principal in the case pursues his onward way ; his 
friends follow him with their complaint, and increase it as they pro- 
ceed. The newspapers of the country publish it as a rare disclosure, 
and attempt to startle their readers with the news. While the work 
of the disaffected is boldly progressing, and the man they would 
damage is affecting indifference, the people, more than thirty mil- 
lions in number, look on with varied views and feeling. Some speak 
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disparagingly of the principal, and eulogize the independence of his 
quondam friends. Others denounce the faction and laud the injured 
leader. Nearly all the readers of the controversy become the inter- 
ested parti zans of one or the other of the parties. The people 
thoughtlessly take up the quarrel, and wonder and talk, and feel in- 
dignant. And there is wrong in the issue and cause for wonder that 
it should have been made. The wrong is done to the country, and 
it is wonderful that the people should allow it. The people do not 
discover it, but they are themselves the aggrieved — the insulted; 
and they are the people's institutions that are to be hurt by the suc- 
cess either of the principal or the factionists. The cause for wonder, 
and the wrong, appear, (first,) in the fact that men can imagine they 
are patriots, and worthy of the homage and patronage of the people, 
while they are using and abusing their free institutions, in the secu- 
ring of their own personal advantages, and realzing fame and fortune 
in the pursuit ; and (secondly,) it is wonderful that the people should 
submit to the wrong, in allowing themselves to be duped and used 
as the unresisting and willing agencies through which the purpose of 
the parties in outraging and insulting them, is rendered successful •_. - 

In the scene here presented, — and it has appeared and reappeared, 
and then appeared again, in the view of the American people, they 
have been insulted and they have not known it ; they have been in- 
jured and they have not noticed it ; they have been bought and sold, 
and cajoled, and they have not believed it. There are now five sets 
of candidates in the field for the highest offices involved in their 
national suffrages, and for aught the people know, the principal offi- 
ces of the government may be pledged to five setts of separate co-op- 
eratists in the efforts to secure them. 

Had the duty of the schoolmaster been performed properly and at 
the proper period, the enterprize of the demagogue and his designing 
partizans had not been entered upon — possibly it had never been con- 
ceived. An educated people could never submit to such schemes of 
selfishness and ambition ; and their own good sense would have 
forewarned the contentionists of the certain failure of their schemes. 

THE SECURITY OF OUR REPUBLIC IS IN THE INTELLIGENCE AND VIRTUE 

OF THE PEOPLE. 

Considerations such as I am now presenting, are impressed upon 
us as a people at the present time. Wisa and cautious statesmen of 
our country have given utterance to the thought that we are now ap- 
parently upon the verge of a national crisis, the result of which can- 
not be augured. And the crisis, if such should happen, will be one 
in which the test may be applied, whether or not our experiment of 
freedom is to be a failure. Should this test be really applied, and 
with reference to the intelligence of the people and their capability of 
self-control, the issue must be altogether uncertain. The experience 
of past years, in the encouragement of sectional jealousies and party 
prejudices, and the practice and enforcement of sectional regulations, 
which are admissible by the practice of the general government, 
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and by the Constitution, is full of the most fearful premonitions 
of future evil. The evidences are before us and around us ; they 
appear in the very events which are significant of the character of 
the times, that all our people are not sufficiently intelligent to use 
their free privileges understanding^ ; and that self-control, which is 
a necessity in sustaining a free republic, is not practiced to any con- 
siderable extent by our fellow-citizens. Those evidences start out 
in thick array from the larger cities of our country ; and they are met 
by corresponding testimony from every village and country town, — 
that individual responsibility is lost sight of in the rush of the mul- 
titudes after the success they are in search of ; success in many in- 
stances of schemes which are not understood, and the effects of which 
are not foreseen by the parties that are engaged in producing them. 
It is morally certain that if the people of our country were properly 
informed, that is, if they were sufficiently educated to appreciate the 
character and true value of our government, and fully capable of self- 
control, they would not only be better prepared, but much more wil- 
ling to meet their obligations, and discharge their duties as citizens 
of a free republic. Were such the condition of the public mind and 
morals, there would be no commotion in regard to our institutions ; 
no agitation on account of our national Union; but all would be 
peace, — peace produced by confidence in the stability of our govern- 
ment, administered in virtuous enlightenment, and with the view alone 
of securing the public safety and happiness. 

Had the statesmen and editors of the past half century but directed 
their efforts to the enlightenment of the people upon the various sub- 
jects involved in the character and use of their free institutions, they 
would have secured the foundation of the republic as laid by the pat- 
riots and patriotic heroes of the revolution, in such strength and firm- 
ness as would have rendered it immovable for ages. Had those 
statesmen and editors exercised their abilities and opportunities in 
multiplying the number of competent teachers, and in assisting, and 
counselling, and encouraging them in the discharge of their obliga- 
tions in instructing the youth of the times, the people had been fully 
prepared for their national engagements as American citizens ; and 
it is more than probable that no sectional dangers would now be 
feared, nor would any crisis from internal causes be apprehended. 
Had the teachers of the past been sufficient in number and the right 
sort of men and women, and had they performed honestly and faith- 
fully the service required of them, the mental and moral power of our 
people would now be sufficient for any emergency that might arise. 
The peace of the nation would be preserved in the proper measure of 
its strength, and the confidence of its citizens would be established 
in their intelligence,Vpatriotism and virtue. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF A PROPER AMERICAN EDUCATION 

No properly educated nation could possibly tolerate for a single 
moment the idea of its own destruction. In such issue toleration 
were madness, and it is very certain that if the American national 
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mind were excited to a proper consideration of the great question of 
its national existence and advancement, it would be a unit in its union 
and no sectional interest whatever, could be allowed to interfere with 
its united purpose of perpetuation and prosperity. The Union is 
the grand idea of Government in the mind of the American patriot, 
and in the consideration of its sacredness of character, and the abso- 
luteness of its necessity, any sort of sectionalism that would harm it is 
vilest heresy. It was fanaticism in religion that once brought men 
to the stake for their sentiments, and the world now condemns the 
deed as one of shocking inhumanity. But there can be no doubt 
that after ages will appove and applaud the decision that condemns 
to the faggot and the flame, the impious traitor that lays his unholy 
hand for evil upon the American Union. 

It is clear that fanaticism must entirely override the common sense 
of the American citizen before he can admit a question of sectional 
character to intervene between himself any any measure by which 
the prosperity of the people is to be secured. It is nothing less than 
the spirit of the vilest fanaticism that is now impelling thousands of 
our countrymen in the fierceness of their opposition to each other's 
sentiments. Nothing else could magnify a merely local sentiment or 
interest into a thing of more importance than our national existence 
in the union of our great confederacy of sovereign states. It is no 
credit to our republic, nor to any part of it, to say that this fanaticism 
exists and operates in it, and that its work of evil is countenanced 
and encouraged. It should be regarded as gross censure, to say of 
a man that he entertains and teaches fanatical sentiments, and en- 
courages the war of opinion that sometimes seeks its satisfaction in 
the blood of an opponent. The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees to every citizen the right of opinion, and the right of pro- 
tection in the entertainment of that opinion, if it does not conflict 
with its own provisions, nor interfere with the rights and privileges 
of other citizens. Non-interference is the great conservative feature 
of the Constitution, and the men that enjoy its blessings should 
maintain their own rights under its authority, by respecting and sus- 
taining with a liberal spirit the rights of others. In the right of 
opinion and protection, consists the freedom of the American citizen, 
and in the spirit of toleration it would encourage, is to be found our 
security and the perpetuation of our liberty. A sickly patriot will 
be made of the man whose education partakes of the sectional and 
the fanatical. In order to prevent such issue, every means should be 
used to counteract the fanatical influence, by the substitution of the 
liberal and substantial in sentiment for the bigotry which becomes des- 
tructive in proportion as it becomes zealous in the defence of its cause. 
When the liberal in sentiment, and the substantial in character, shall 
be universally encouraged in our educational pursuits, we shall wit- 
ness the proper expansion of the reasoning powers, and the true de- 
velopment of the judgment. Then shall our system produce patriots 
rathar than sectionalists, and in our return to the principles and prac- 
tices of our fathers of the revolutionary era, we shall secure alike our 
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liberties, the extension of our prosperity, and the increase of our 
happiness as a people. 

We should teach our children that the true patriot can never be a 
fanatic, nor a section alist of any stamp. The inculcation of such a 
sentiment must fasten the principles of patriotism in the minds and 
hearts of the youth of our country. It must thoroughly nationalize 
their views and elevate their character above the sectional jealousies 
that may be practised by the narrow-minded politician. Had the 
/'educators of the past of our country's history, trained the youth of 
the successive generations for purposes of patriotism, and the practice 
of patriotic virtue, and for the love and emulation of ennobling pur- 
pose, the demoniac term disunion, in its application to our republic, 
would now be unknown. Among properly educated people in the 
estimate that would be placed upon our government and its tree and 
equal institutions, in their protective and preservative influence and 
power, there would be a halter in the hand of each of the thirty 
millions of our population, for the neck of the impious sectionalist 
Nvho would be fool hardy enough to utter the word dissolution, in its 
connection with our great and glorious confederacy of state and indi- 
vidual sovereignties. 

THE WORK OF EDUCATION IN ITS NATIONAL APPLICATION. 

And now that I am addressing a national association, composed 
principally of the teachers of our country, I may be permitted to di- 
rect the attention of my fellow-laborers in this great agency of en- 
lightenment, more particularly, to the high importance of the position 
we have assumed, and the fearful responsibilities it involves. Our 
duties and responsibilities appear, not only in the provision we are 
to make for the practical and thorough working of the process of edu- 
cation, but in the actual moulding of the mind and character of the 
people in its pursuit. The mothers and teachers of a nation are 
those, who, most of all, are to officiate in the development of its cha- 
racter ; and associated with this development is the fearful idea that 
in its issue the fortunes, the destiny of the people is determined. In 
noulding the character of the nation the teacher shapes its fortunes, 

, md directs, almost determines its destiny. What a fearful consider- 
ation! How startling the responsibility of the American teacher! 

' £e trains the free citizen for the privileges and duties of a free, con- 

ttitutional republic. How carefully and how faithfully should this 
rork be performed? The consideration is most important; its issue 
fnomentous. They are the mind and character of a free people that 
ftre to be drawn forth in the process of education pursued by the 
! teacher of American youth. And the process to be pursued in this 
responsible work is to be evolved by our National Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. The government under which the youth are to be trained 
as citizens is the republic I have described. It is a free republic, in 
which every citizen appears as an actor, and ought of course to un- 
derstand its nature and operations. This constitutional republic is 
yet an experiment. Its history as a permanent institution has not yet 
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begun to be written. It has yet to be commenced. A government, 
especially a free republic, upon a new and hitherto untried basis, but 
eighty-four years old, cannot have passed through the stages of its 
experience which are necessary to the proof of its permanency. 
From the very begining of such a government, the teachers should 
have been active in preparing the subjects of his instructions for the 
duties that were imposed upon them as citizens and as freemen. 
This service should have been introduced among the operations of 
the school-room as soon as the question in regard to the Declaration^ 
of American Independence was settled. In some way or other the j 
work of education should have been associated with the government. 
It is the only way in which the children of the whole people can be 
educated, and it ought to have been started either in a national system 
of public instruction or a great national school. Such was the view 
of Washington as expressed in his official communications to Congress 
when President of the United States. It should never have been lost 
sight of. The school-master should have been identified with the 
labor of preparing the citizen for the performance of his duties to the 
government and to society. The very highest and best matured 
intellect in the country should have been employed in the pursuit, 
and a well digested and successful plan of public education should 
be in efficient exercise at this moment. Talent is and ever will be 
as essential in the school-room as in the Senate, and the employment 
of it there ought to be regarded as honorable. Men generally work 
their way from the lower to what are esteemed the higher and more 
honorable pursuits in our national councils. They go from the school- 
room to the Senate, and but seldom does it occur that employment 
in the Senate is exchanged for that of the school-room. The one .' 
ought to be considered as honorable as the other. It is certainly I 
quite as important and equally necessary. 

The work of education, in a national view, as Washington and^ 
some of his immediate successors in the administration of the gov- , 
ernment, designed it should be prosecuted, has been entirely neglec- j 
ted, and it seems now to be the duty of the National Teachers' As- j 
sociation to take it up and to use every means of impressing it upon i 
the mind of the nation, until it shall be properly regarded by our j 
national legislators. The labor of introducing the subject, as one of 
national interest, will be much greater now than it would have been 
when the Constitution of the United States was adopted, and when j 
the people could hear the sentiment enunciated from the lips of the < 
great father of his country. It appears that the national mind must ' 
be educated for the proper estimate of the subject, as one of the 
means by which the national prosperity is to be secured. It is un- 
accustomed to such consideration, and must be made familiar with it ; 
before it can be induced to regard it. To begin the work now, there 
is much that must be undone. But there is no argument for its ne- 
glect or postponement. The obligation is plainly apparent, and the 
duty it imposes must be begun somewhere and at some period of our 
history as a people. The present is certainly more auspicious of 
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success than any future time can be, and its introduction can be more 
readily effected. There is hazard in its further omission, which no 
true patriot, who understands the subject, and can realize the issue, 
will be willing to risk. If the mind of the nation must be educated 
for the maintenance of the national character, and for the security of 
the national prosperity, it is surely high time that we had begun to 
realize the necessity and to consider the means by which it is to be 
met and removed. 

DUTY OF THE SCHOOLS IN THEIR RELATION TO THE GOVERNMENT* 

As already stated, the free government of the United States must 
be understood in order to be properly estimated and appreciated. 
And to understand such a government in its construction and opera- 
tion, requires the study ot its various departments. In its constitu- 
tion is contained its genius — its internal character ; and through 
that instrument it must be developed in its spirit and in the manner of 
its action. This is a part of the legitimate labor of the schools. To 
rear the citizen is the proper work of the educational institution. 
And this work should be associated with school study, and com- 
menced early in life. It appears to be a fixed law of Providence in 
tils government of humanity, that it must be instructed in the nature 
of the duties it has to perform, and in the manner of their perfor- 
mance. The knowledge is not imparted by intuition, but attained by 
diligent application and experience. The duties of citizenship in a 
free government are very different from those of any other sort of 
government. In the freedom admitted by such government there is 
an individual responsibility which does not attach to the subject of a 
despotic or even a modified monarchal institution. For the proper 
appreciation and discharge of that responsibility the subject must be 
trained, and tbe labor of the training may be rendered much more ef- 
fectual in its operation upon the youthful, than upon the matured 
mind. Government is both a science and an art, and as such it 
should be taught, both in its principles and in its practice. It is 
only when these are understood and appreciated, that freedom can 
be rendered a blessing either to its possessor, or to the government 
of which he is a member. 

The Constitution of the United States, which guarantees freedom 
to the American citizen, is an instrument of peculiar character. It 
secures to every individual member of the compact of which it is the 
record, the right of opinion and the freedom of expressing it. It does 
more. It demands of the citizens the exercise of his freedom in the 
expression of his opinion, and is not satisfied that he should be silent 
and inactive when summoned to the performance of the duty. And 
how can this duty be properly performed without intelligence ? How 
can the citizen do service to his government in the expression of his 
opinion either in word or deed, when he is ignorant of the nature of 
his obligations, as well of the manner in which they ought to be dis- 
charged. 
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THE DUTY OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE PREPARATION OF THE CITIZEN FOB 
THE EXERCISE OF ITS CITIZENSHIP, HAS NOT BEEN PERFORMED. 

Millions of our countryman who have received their education in 
the schools since the adoption of the Constitution, are the witnesses 
of the neglect that has been allowed in this important relation. The 
proper effort has not been made to instruct them in the nature and 

value of the sacred instrument by which their rights and privilege* 

of freemen are secured to them. It is not in our halls of learning 7 
generally, that the youth of the country are instructed in regard to / 
the nature of a free government and the principles upon which it is / 
lounded. Nor are they thought to consider their own obligations a4 / 
its subjects. And without the knowledge to be attained by such in- J 
struction it is impossible that they should become familiar with its J 
requirements, or possessed of the knowledge of the means by which [ 
it is to be sustained. y. 

The theme is one of importance. It involves the very highest of 
human interests. They are no less than the blessings to be secured 
to a free people by the Constitution that alike proclaim** and regulates 
their liberties. The purpose that mingles the principles and uses of 
such a Constitution with the studies of the schools, is that of patrio- 
tism. By its successful practice in the production of the intelligent 
and faithful and patriotic citizen, the loftiest position of humanity in 
its relation to government is to be attained. Nor can a doubt be 
entertained that the incorporation of this national and patriotic pur- 
pose with the duties of the schools would greatly interest the learner, 
and produce an enthusiasm, the effect of which would be felt upon 
all the studies of the classes, enlivening the dull and dry routine of 
the every day's pursuit, and affording additional animation and vigor 
to the entire school life of the subject. 

The slightest glance at the present condition of the educational 
field, is sufficient to satisfy the observing mind, that in their national 
relations, the schools of the country have essentially failed in the 
discharge of their duty. They have not mingled the exciting sen- 
timents of patriotism with the harder and severer studies of the 
classes. They seem to have left for the Fourth of July — one day in 
the year — the duly of working up the patriotism of the pupils, thereby 
admitting and encouraging its wild and irregular growth, instead of 
cultivating it for higher and nobler purposes than those exhibited in 
the spasmodic ebulitions of its passion. With the looseness thus al- 
lowed in the enjoyment of national liberty in its frenzy, there has 
been the engendering of more fanaticism than all the schools and 
teachers of the land have been able to restrain or counteract in all the' 
year besides. Were not this the case, and had not the madness of 
freedom been encouraged and cultivated in this way, would the voices 
of statesmen of high rank in intelligence and character, be now uplifted 
in the proclamation of partial and local and sectional sentiments, 
while they are fully aware that those sentiments are hostile to the 
Union of the states of our government? Were it not so could there 
be found an editor of respectable talent and associations, that would 
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stain the columns of his journal with the'name of a sectionalist candi- 
date for office, in his effort to deceive the nation with the idea that 
his sectional sentiment in universal activity, would shower benefits 
upon the people, when in truth it is full of discord, and can be produc- 
tive of nothing but disaster ? Were not the true patriotic idea at fault, 
could there be found in all our thirty-seven states and territories, an 
intelligent statesman or editor that would attempt to build up his popu- 
larity and secure his fortune upon a sectional and partizan purpose, 
while in the success of that purpose there is wrong perhaps ruin, to 
our great national confederacy? Were not the true patriotic idea at 
fault, the bare suspicion of such an issue upon the success of any sen- 
timent, would be sufficient to startle the statesman, or the editor who 
might lend his ear but for a moment to the delusion ; and when dis- 
covered he would fly, as it were for his life, from a purpose so full of 
danger and so traitorous in its effects. 

It cannot be disguised that there are both statesmen and editors, 
men of distinction and popularity, who are now engaged in the very 
pursuit here alluded to. Nor can the efforts of their mistaken policy 
be long prevented from producing their effects. It is evident that the 
public mind is not in a condition to apprehend the dangers that are 
menacing the great commonwealth. It does not understand the posi- 
tion in which the commonwealth is placed by the sectionalists who 
are seeking its favor, with the view of securing offices of honor and 
profit within its control. It does not believe that the dangers exist, 
and that its peace and the prosperity of the country are at hazard. 
Were the genius and spirit of our free institutions better understood, 
the mind of the nation would not now be so much under the control 
of interested partisans, who are contending for its favors in a war of 
local prejudices and sectional sentiments, and for the advancement of 
personal interests. To say the least of this war, it is a contest of the 
sectionalists, and the spoils are to become the property of a party. 
Were the schools that are needed for the education of the people, 
now in active operation in every part of the country, and in sufficient 
number to accomplish the purpose, there can be no doubt that states- 
men and editors everywhere, would be engaged in discussing the true 
character and policy of a free government, and devising measures to 
render perpetual the blessings of our free republic ; then is it likely 
that the parties that would be seeking office at the hands of the peo- 
ple would be such men as the people desire, rather than those who 
desire the office. 

There are large, important and wealthy districts of our country, in 
which sectional policy of various shades is proclaimed, while the 
school and its duties are subjects seldom considered. The columns 
of newspapers in those districts are filled with most unreasonable 
political speculations and predictions, until there is not a corner left 
in which to place a line of reference to an institution of learning. 

THE PROPER SYSTEM OF EDUCATION HAS NOT YET BEEN DEVELOPED. 

It may seem strange, even to educators who have not considered 
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the subject, that in the passage of several thousand years off the world's 
history, one generation after another has followed on through the i 
various stages of its progress and decay, and yet the true system of | 
education has not been discovered. Such, however, is the fact. 
There is nothing in existence that even approximates the proper ; 
plan upon which humanity ought to be educated and prepared for its 
duties and responsibilities. It is true, that there are systems of physi- 
cal, mental, and moral philosophy, and text books in superabun- 
dance, to be used in teaching mankind how to learn them. But 
there is not, nor has there ever been, a philosophically ordered plan; 
by which the different school sciences have been arranged into a 
systematic form, and prepared for use in accordance with the develop- 
ment of the physical, mental and moral powers of the pupil in their 
natural order. Every teacher, in the use of the text books, does 
what the people did when there was no King in Israel, " what is 
right in his own eyes." It is certainly not impossible, as the long 
neglect to perform the service would indicate, to arrange a system ot 
study for the schools, by means of which the faculties and powers 
' of humanity may be presented in their proper analysis, and devel- 
oped as nature progresses in the growth of the subject. The powers 
of humanity are well enough exhibited and classified in the various 
works that have been prepared in the different departments into 
which they are divided. The faculties of the mind are so classified, 
in the works upon mental philosophy, but there is no system of study 
for the training of the schools, that is adapted to their capabilities, 
and according to the different periods of their exhibition. It will not 
answer the argument to say, that the text books are prepared to ac- 
commodate the learner's incipiency and progress. In this regard, 
we have systems and plans without number ; and their numberless 
or measureless quantity, is proof of the absence of the systematic ar- 
rangement to which my remarks have reference. The matter of the 
text books is used in the order by which the pupil's advancement is 
directed without regard to the maturing faculties upon which it is 
operating, or the order in which they are matured. The result is, 
that the more matured thoughts of the text book and the teachejr are 
attempted to be introduced into the incipient and immature mind of 
the learner. The pupil studies through his text book in the use of 
his faculties, without being made aware of the powers and properties 
of his own mind, and that these powers and properties are expanding 
and strengthening in the process of his study. In the performance 
of his work by the teacher, he seldom considers which of the mental 
powers of his pupil are first, and so on, in the order of their develop- 
ment, much less does he proceed to train these powers in such order. 
The work I here suggest, of preparing such a system of study as 
will be adapted to the maturing capabilities of the learner, and cause 
him to feel continually that he is progressing in the increase of those 
capabilities, I am fully aware is. one of very difficult performance. I 
find it is difficult to explain my own thoughts upon the subject, in . 
such a way as satisfies me that I may be understood by others. But 
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I am nevertheless fully impressed with the truth of what I assert, 
that the great necessity of education is a certain and well defined 
system, by which the pupil shall be trained and educated in accor- 
dance with his peculiarities of character, and at the periods of life in 
Which they are exhibited. 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION TO DEVELOP THE PROPER 8TSTEH 

OF EDUCATION. 

It is in its relation to a general system of education to be pursued 
by the American people that I would speak, especially of the National 
Teachers' Association. The responsibility of the Association is ap- 
parent in the position it has assumed as a national society. When) 
-"ft shall operate successfully in its position upon the elevated plat- 
form it ought to occupy, its situation will be one of commanding im- 
portance, and the eyes and hearts of the thirty millions of our popu- 
lation will be turned towards it as the agency through which the 
^-capabilities of the nation are to be developed. In the faithful dis- 
charge of its obligations it may become the stronghold orMiope for 
the safety of the Union of the states, and the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people. 

In view of the faults and failures of the past, how necessary is if 
that we should labor assiduously and devotedly for the unfolding af 
the true system upon which humanity ought to be trained, in the 
cultivation of its physical, mental and moral powers, and for the ts* 
tablishment of such agencies of actual and efficient labor, as shall 
secure the co-operation of the national and state governments, at 
well as of the people of the whole country, in the use of such system 
' e accomplishment of the purpose to which it is to be devoted. 

I respectfully suggest that the mission of this Association will be 
well fulfilled when these two purposes shall have been accomplished* 
namely r the development of the true method of educating humanity, 
and the securing of the co-operation of the general and state govern- 
ments and of the people in its use. The accomplishment of the first 
of these objects will naturally lead to the achievement of the second. 

A jnatter of immediate interest to the Association, in common with 
their fellow teachers of the country, is the training for their respon- 
sibilities of the youth of the coming generation. What the work of 
that generation will be when done no one living can declare. It may 
be the building up to a higher elevation the fair fsbri* of government 
that was so well put together by the patriots of a past era. Or it may be 
the casting down of the noble edifice that has cost so much talent 
and labor and blood to erect. In the almost crisis that now presents 
itself, it is impossible to estimate the possibilities of the next ten 
years. Certain it is, however, that those who are now the pupils in 
the schools under our care, are in preparation for the labors that 
must produce the issue. The problem upon which we now specu- 
late, must become reality to them, and by their efforts it must be 
wrought out. The actual working out of the problem is in the future, 
but its form at least may be now recorded. It is presented in the 
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fearful inquiry, is the experiment of American freedom, which is now 
in progress, to be a failure ? Could we give the answer, it would bo 
an emphatic no, and the echo of sound would reverberate through 
every section of our American territory. But it is possible that we 
may have a part in working out the decision. The result now in- 
volved in the form of the problem, is to be produced through the 
agency of the schools. If this be so, the teachers of the country^, 
have much to do with the solution. If the teachers, — ourselves and 
our brothers and sisters, are engaged in moulding the mind and • 
character of the future of the nation, the decision of the question in 1 
regard to the future of the Union may be in our hands. Who can 1 
tell how much of the dependence of the American people, for the \ 
preservation of their free institutions, may be in this Association ? 
Neither the people nor the teachers themselves, believe the position 
occupied by the instructors of youth, is of one-half the importance I 
that it really is. The people entertain the general idea in which the / 
teachers acquiesee, that it is the business of the instructor to teach the 
pupil how to read, write and cipher, and to instruct him in classical 
and mathematical knowledge, &c, but the development of mental 
power, and the maturing of the youthful faculties for good or evil to 
society and to the nation, are considerations too little thought of in 
the connection. The parent requires that the teacher should include 
in the programme of his instructions, manners and manliness, and 
womanliness, and propriety ; but the future in relation to the pupil, 
and the pupil's probable relation to the future, are rarely regarded with 
sufficient interest. Nor are the probabilities in the future of a maturing 
generation, the subjects of as difficult estimation as they are supposed 
to be. At the present time we apprehend a certain condition of the 
future of our country's history ; hence, our anxiety that the youth of 
the present period should be prepared for its probabilities and emer- 
gencies. So is it, in a degree with every period of history. The 
coming] events always, with more or less distinctness, cast their 
shadow's before them. It were wisdom, therefore, in those who are 
passing off the stage, to prepare those who are coming upon it for the 
duties and obligations that await them. At maturity the subject oi 
the parent's and teacher's interest must in some way or other enter 
society, — the boy into business and politics, — the girl into the do- 
mestic relations. The great consideration in reference to both should 
be whether they shall operate for the benefit, or the damage of their 
associations, and in their sphere, to the nation. 

It is no light task that is imposed upon the teacher of American 
youth. The sovereign of a free republic is a man of power in his 
sphere. His obligations are peculiar in the elevated character of 
their responsibility, aud he ought to be well prepared for the service 
the state and general government expect him to render to them. He 
has obligations to his country which are of most important charac- 
ter. He has obligations to society, which, besides theii social and 
domestic relations, have their reference to the peculiar character of 
his obligations to the government. He is a freeman — the citizen of 
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a free republic ; and while he acts for himself, he acts for the com- 
munity, for the state and for the nation. Included in his patriotism 
is the service he is to render to his God, as well as that which he is 
to perform for his country. It is no trifling consideration, with the 
conscientious and faithful teacher, whether the subject of his study, 
and toil, and anxiety, is to act the part of the true patriot, or that of 
the traitor ; whether he is to be an honor to his country and his God, 
or a disgrace to himself, his family and his national associations. 
To prepare such a subject for the proper performance of his duties, as 
a citizen, and as a man, requires a high order of talent, great consid- 
eration and much faithful and persevering application. The office of 
such rearing is by no means a sinecure. It is replete with responsible 
and distinguished duty, and contains within itself the .means of the 
most gratifying remuneration. The cost of its success is eternal 
watchfulness and application. The meed of honor to be attained is 
in a faithful service to a sovereign people, and the happiness of 
heaven. These make up the measure of its high reward. 

INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS PLACE TOO LOW AN ESTIMATE. UPON THEIR POSI- 
TION AND DUTIES. 

There is a fault in the relation of the teacher and his duties, which- 
is so generally admitted as to render it worthy of notice. It is in 
the low estimate which individual teachers sometimes place upon 
their own characters and services, in comparison with the multitudes 
of which a community or a nation may be composed. Among the 
masses, the individual feels that he is obscured; so much so that his 
labors for good or evil are not properly regarded. The drop of water 
appears to be of small account in the cloud or in the ocean ; but were 
it not for the drop, neither the cloud nor the ocean could exist. The 
individual of the community, or of the state, or the nation, may be 
of small account in his isolation ; he may be entirely too insignificant 
for consideration ; but it is not only true, that without the individual; 
the community, or the state, or nation, could not exist, but the most 
obscure and apparently insignificant must be of some consideration* 
and able to render some service to the community, and through the 
community to the state, and through the state to the nation. In* 
regard to the work of education, this low estimate of character and 
service of the individual is a manifest wrong. The boy or the girl 
of the school, is to become the man or the woman of society; and 
in society they are to occupy places of more or less importance, the 
duties of which they ought to be educated to discharge, with credit 
to themselves and their instructors, and with advantage to their asso- 
ciations. In the boy, there may be a future Washington, or a Napo- 
leon, or a Howard ; in the girl, a Semiramis, or a Florence Nightin- 
gale. But what if such should not be the result, and if the pupils of 
the school are to become nothing more than ordinary members of 
society? They must have their obligations to meet, and their duties 
to perform. They must become actors amid the busy scenes of life, 
in some of its departments, and useless, indeed, will their education 
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be, if they should be turned out as mere ciphers and capable of nei- 
ther benefit nor damage to their association. It is a matter of the 
very first importance that the teacher should ever keep in mind the 
idea of the citizen, or the actor in society, that he is to make of his 
pupil. In view of the high responsibility involved in the issue, he 
should remember that he is preparing his charge to meet the demands 
that the future may have upon his character and services. Ambition 
to excel in worthiness of character and labor, should not only be en- 
couraged among the little community of the school-room; but it 
should be rendered, by the teacher's efforts, the precursor of the same 
kind of distination in the associations of matured life. 

TIME FOR ACTION. 

It is certainly full time, in the history of education in our country, 
that the system upon which it ought to be conducted should be evol- 
ved and matured, and that the purpose — the end to be accomplished 
by it, should be thoroughly and intimately identified with its pursuit. 
The teacher, howsoever obscure may be the field of his labors, and 
howsoever humble his pretentions to ability, is engaged in the impor- 
tant work of moulding the mind and character of this great nation. 
To this duty must be added the higher obligation of preparing the 
subject for the intelligent worship of his God. The duty is one of 
highest moment, and the teacher ought to know it ; and he ought to 
appreciate and feel it. He ought to weigh in frequent thought, and 
well, his place and its responsibilities, and to look forward upon the 
probable issue in the men or the women he is engaged in rearing. 
Much of the labor of education that has no regard to the future, is 
lost. It fails in its impress upon the pupil, because it is not asso- 
ciated with the duties and obligations of practical life The education 
of the child is to be the treasure of his maturity. It is provided for 
use in coming time, and the faithful teacher will follow his charge 
in earnest reflections through the probabilities of his future career, 
and he will encourage him to use and mature his knowledge as he 
attains it, that he may employ it with more freedom and to better 
advantage in the labors of after life. 

conclusion. 

Gentlemen and ladies of the Association :— I have endeavored, 
feebly although it has been done, to direct your attention to the na- 
ture of our organization, the important position we have assumed, 
and the duties and responsibilities which are naturaly connected with 
that position. As a national association, the nation has a right to 
expect our service in the important relation in which we have volun- 
tarily placed ourselves. Our service involves the preparation of the 
youth of the republic to become citizens of tjjie republic ; and to sup- 
port and sustain its free institutions. The result of that service is to 
appear in the various conditions of life in which the citizens of a free 
government may operate. These conditions involve the executive 
departments of our state and general governments ; our halls of state 
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Pnd national legislation, and all the relations of professional life, of 
usiness and of labor. We impart the instrction that gives knowl- 
1 *dge. We draw out the intelligence that educates. We mould the 

haracter that becomes active for good or evil upon society and upon 

he nation. What position of higher importance, and involving 

eater responsibilities, is it possible for any association to occupy? 

o meet the obligations our position imposes, and the position we . 
have assumed, will require all the talent we can gather into our 
organization, and all the labor we can concentrate upon the service. 
Union for labor, and labor in union, is the motto that suits us. A 
place, and its labour should be appointed for every man and woman 
of the society. And every man and woman of the society should 
be in the place, and engaged in the labor so appointed. When the 
great field of our efforts shall be thus occupied and wrought upon, 
we may expect, in the geathering in of the harvest, to witness its 
abundant profits. 

In systematizing the process of our labor in the education of youth, 
and awakening the government and the people to a proper considera- 
tion of its interests and success, we shall start a new era in the enter- 
prize, and perform a permanent service to our beloved country and 
to mankind. Let no individual member of the Association, imagine 
for a moment that his labors and counsel are not needed in the great 
issue we propose to bring about. The particle is necessary to the 
working of the cloud that pours its torrents upon the earth, and the 
drop for the movement of the mighty ocean that sweeps in its terri- 
ble majesty in our view, bearing upon its bosom the navies of the 
nations, and effecting the interchanges of the commerce of the world. 
"As individual men and women, we may accomplish comparatively 
but little, but in our concentrated strength, and under the blessings 
of Heaven, we may be equal to the immensity of the task we have 
undertaken, and the completion of which is required in our organi- 
zation. Our encouragement, and the assurance of our success, are 
in the union of our energies and labors. They appear before us in 
^Ae future of our history, in the intelligence, the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the untold millions of freemen that shall rejoice in the 
blessings of a free and united government. The work is of fearful 
magnitude, but it may be readily accomplished. The issue is of 
momentous consequence, but it may be determined with certainty. 
The teacher may perform the required service ; the people may be 
educated. The republic may be saved ; — its benefits and blessings 
may be perpetuated, and untold millions of the free, in future genera- 
tions! may possess and enjoy them. 
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